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ABSTRACT _ . 

The study examined the relationship between tjie 

family environment of 124 hearing impaired children ( 9-13 years oldj 
and academic achievement • Interviews focused on what. parents _db wi th 
their children, howthey interact (the social-psychological family 
environment) as well as status character i sties in relation to thei r 
children's academic achieveipent , Among major findings was that the 
correlation of. the overall family environment and academic 
achievement was not consistent across levels of status 
characteristics . Generally a more favorable learning environment 
predicted high achievement in academic content areas . Demographic 

varia'bles, in order^ of the pbwer and accuracy of the solutions, 

predicted high and low achievement better in reading comprehension 

found to be the better predictors of academic achievement than'^were 
demographic cha^cteristicsi impiications for the framework of 
pers6h--ehvir6nmeht-befiavior interaction oh which the study was based 
are considered.^ Among appended material is the environmental 
measurement instrument , {^L} 
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purpose of this research was to study the relationship between the 
hearing impaired child's family ^environment and his or her academic 
achievement;^ The research problem was derived from a consideration of both^ 
pr^ss-needs theory and a social learning theory of family envirohments.. ^ 
Within this framework, family ehvirbhmeht is .considered one of the most 
pervasive influences on a child's development, and specific characteristics of 
the family are believed to effect certain cdghitivi5 and affective child 
outcomes. 

Through focused intei-views of 124^ families with hearing impiaired 9,5 to 

13 year-olds, this re^seatrch examined 'what parents do with their children, how 

they interact (the social-psychological ftaily environment) as well as certain 

status characteristics in relation to their childrens' academic achievement. 

Specifically, the study addressed six problems: 1.) the unc^riying 

constructs of the family environment of hearing impaired children; 2) the 

effect of differences in family socio-economic levels, sex, ordinal position, 

family size, I-Q- , typ>e of student, and communication mode in school on the 

strength of the relationship between the family environment and academic 

achievement? 3) the relationship of the underlying constructs of the family 

ehvirbhmeht and academic achievement of hearing impaired children; 4) the 

felatibhship of demographic classification variables and academic achievement 

of hearing impaired children; 5) the relationship of family environment 

constructs and academic achievement compared to the relationship of 

demographic variables and academic achievement of hearing impaired children; 

and 6) the ^differences in family learning environments of bearing impaired ahd^ 

* * 

hearing children. 
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Purpose a nd K .i t i onnlp 

Studies of sthooi Icarnlnp, of the past twenty-five years liave demon- ' 
Bt rated that 'the major variable that explains much of the difference' In the 
achievement i interest and attitudes of the students is their home environment. 
Variation among the teachers i the curricoia and the schoois is reiativeiy 
small when compared to the dif f erences atnong the home environments (Coieman, 
1966; Plowden. 1967; Bloom, 1974; Walker, 1976). the purpose of this study of 
family learning environments for deaf children was to demonstrate the r^- 
latibnshlp between the deaf child's social-psychological family environment 
and his/her academic achievement and affective development. 

Family environment research that considers both global classif icatbry 
variables, such as social status Indicators ah<l sex, as well as refined 
sdcial-psychblogical measures, such as a parent's aspiratibris for their child, 
has provided infortnation on how specific characteristics of the hbriie^and 
family relate to the child's cognitive abilities ari2 affective character- 
istics; Studies in the area of families ^as learning environment js have, 
therefore, become more sensitive arid valid arid hpld greater promise of havirig 
diagnostic value for the practitioner or policy-maker. 

Family environment research of this nature did not exist in the 
literature on the development of hearing impaired children's cognitive and 
affective behaviors. it was proposed that the inclusion in the famiiy.of a 
child with early profound hearing impairment is related to a family learning 
environment for the child unlike that of the hearing child's^ and that the 
V deaf child's learning environment is related to differences in the child's 
ebghitive and affective development. ^ 

ERIC 



The notion of the Impact of early childhood deafness on the family ±b not 
new; Fellendorf and Harrow (1970) clearly describe the struggles of hearing 
parents of ^eaf clilldren who' may be imable to accept the diagnosis and* 
conscqncnt iy. suffer great anxiety and sorrow. Meadow and Trybus (1979) go' 
farther — they propose that the prevalence and the nature of emotlonalV 
behavioral disturbances observed in-deaf chlldrtjn suggest that tjie impact of 
deafness on the home environment Is significant arid creates patterns of 
parental behaviors detrimental to the child's development. 



The theoretical positions constructed by tewln (1934), Murray (1938) arid 
Bloom (1964) form the conce'^tua^ basis Tor this study, Lewln's work in the 
area of personality stressed the need to understand behavior (B) as an dutcdme 

■ " " - ^ --- - -- - - - 

of the relationship betjween the person (P) and his/her environment (E) , or 

-- ' . -\ ' ■ '■ _ 

B»f(P,E). Murray further proposed that an environment has a directional 

teridency Iri that it can -be classified as harmful or beneficial as it effect's 

the persdri. Murray's framework is called the press of the environment and has 

bdth a qualitative ^rid quaritltative aspect- Bloom provided Such of thtt 

^ Impetus fdr educatlbrial research bri family social-psychblbgicaj environments. 

He cdnceptualized arid deflried the tbtal environment surrounding ah individuai 

as being compdsed df iseveral sub-erivlrbrimerits . Tb under stand_th^development 

of a paftlcular characteristic bf ari Iridlvldual, then^ Bl9bm proposed that tfie 

research task was to identify arid measure that sub-erivlrbrimeht bf press 

variables which potent lalLy. is related to the characteristic. 
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Thie family environment research in the educational literature drawing 

from this theoretical position and having the most bearing on this istudy is 

♦ • 

the work done by Marjoribanks (1979) and the earlier research' of Dave (1963) i 

Wolf (1964) and Hess, Shipman, Brophy and Bear (1968). 

The study of the' effects of the home environment on academic achievement 
by Dave (1963) and on intelligence by Wolf (1964) began with the premise that 
it is what the parents do rather than their socio-economic status or ethnicity 
that accounts for these outcomes in their children. On the basis of the 
literature, Dave hypothesized that the home environment relevant to edu- 
cational achievement might be studied in terms of the following home envircjn- 
mental variables: 

1. Achievement press 

2. Language mbdiels 

3. Academic guidance 

4. Activeness of the family 

5. Intellectuality in the home 

6. Work habits of the family. 

. _ _ _ __ — _ — , • _ . 

These variables were each broken down into spiecif ic process character- 
istics which defined and delineated the variable. Then sets of interview 
questions were constructed for each characteristic. On a nine point scale, 
ratings were made on the basis of interview and observational data for each 
characteristic fpllowing specified criteria for evaluation. A list of the 
variables and their process' characteristics follows. 

13 



J. Achievement press 

a. Parental aspirations for the education of the x^ild 

- _ ^ _ . 

Parents own aspirations 

Parents' interest in academic achievement 

d. Social press for academic achievement 

e. Standards of reward for educational attainment 

f. KiibwllBdge of the educational prbjre^s of the child 

g. Preparation and planning for tpe attair^ent of educational goals 

2 . Language tnode ls^ 

a. Quality of the language usage jbf the parents 

b. Opportunities for the eniarg^ent and use of vocabulary and 
sentence patterns 

c. keenness of thp^parcnts for correct anB effective language usage 

3. Academic guidance 

a. Availab ility jof guidance on matters relating to school work 

b. Quality of ^idance on matters relating to school work 

c» Availability and use of materials and facilities related to 
school learning 

4. Activeness of the family 

a. The extent and content of the indoor activities of the family 

b. The extent and content of the outdoor activities during weekends 
and vacations 

c. Use of TViarid such other media 

d. Use of books, periodical literature, library and such other 
facilities \ 



c i4 



5. Ititellectualitv in the ho me 

> V 

- - - - ^ - 

a; Nature and quality of toys, games, and hobbies made available to 
the child ' 
i b. Opportunities for thinking and imagination in daily activities 

6. Work ^ bits in the family 

a. Degree of structure and routine in the home tiianagiBmiBnt 

b. Preference for educational activities over other pleasurable 
things i 

VJien an overall index of the home environment was correlated with the 
results of a fourth grade battery of achievement- tests (Metropolitan) the 
relationship was found to be very high (+.86). Generally ^ the correlations 
were highest with tests of word knowledge and lowest with spelling and 
arithmetic computation. These results suggest that the home has greatest 
influence on language development and general ability to learn and least 
influence on specific skills primarily taught in school such as sjjellihg and 



computation. f 

>tudl 



The Dave and Wolf studies have been replicated in a number of gther 
countries and cultural settings with very similar findings (e.g.^ Dyer* 19.67; 
Kellaghah, 1977; Marjoribahks, 1979). In additibhj the research that followed 
built on their approach and further developed and refined their conception of 
the envirdnttient . Overall, this line of research demonstrated that parents 
with different levels of education^ income or dccupatidnal status dd provide 

stimulating hom^ environments which encourage and support the child's 

-.1 

learnings 

Over the years research on family environment and learning has resulted 
in increasingly more precise outcomes as it moved beyond using primarily 
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sbcial-ecdndmic status indices to represent the home environment. At the satne 
time, however, many of the 'studieis have been limited by restrictions in 
methodology, e.g., single sex samples, satnples frbiti one ethnic groupi and 
' Statistical tetrhttiques.- Ifs-perhaps the most complete presentation of the 
major research in family learning environments, Marjoribanks (1979) described 
the effects of these limitations and reviewed research, including his own 
extensive work, that has attempted to go beyond these restrictions to achieve 
more accurate observations of the interactions and characteristics of the 
family that account for children's academic and cognitive behavior. 

Two of Marjoribanks' studies will be summarized here. Wanting to test 
for possible interaction and curvilinear relations between the variables, 
Marjoribanks (1979) used a regression model to generate regression surfaces to 
examine the proposition that family social status is related to children's 
school-related outcomes at different levels of refined family environment 
measures. Included in the results of the regression surface analyses was the 
finding that at each social status level, increases in family environment are 
associated with sizeable increases in intelligence scores and also English 
achievement scores; and at each level of family ehvirbritncht , changes in isbcial 
status are associated with changes in English achievement. 

In a path analysis study, Marjbribanks (1979) examined 'the effects of the 
family's sbcial-psychblbgical envirbnment bn achievement a^ affective 
butcbmes when measures of social status, previous achievement, intelligence, 
peer-gtbup orientations, and teacher attitudes are included in the analysis. 
The dominant variables influencing academic achievement were intelligence, 
reading and parents' aspirations, with teacher attitudes operating for the 



younger (7-year-bld) group- For the 8 and 1 1-year-olds ^ reading was a ^ 
relatively more irr^?brtaht influence on the academic outcome in the girls* 
samples, while irit^elligerice and parents' aspirations were tnore important 
variables for boys than for girls. ^ 

throughout llarj or ibanks' analyses it is shown that there exists a complex 
network of interrelated family environment variables that are associated with 
children's academic and cognitive pajrf brmance . Further* the family 
environment variables which are related tb children's school performance ^r^ 
associated also with the psychological br '*pcrsbh'* variables of the children: 

the individual's intelligence , attitudinal arid persbriality characteristics as 

_ _ . ■ . . . . . : i ^ 

well as prior academic achievement levels^ 

Apart from the studies focusing primarily bri mother-child friteractibh 
% 

represented best by the work of Schiesinger and Meadow (19,72) arid those 

Investigating segments of the family environment, e.g., Greenberg (1980), 

1 

there has been virtually no effort to systematically observe the impact of a 
deaf child on the family. Because of a lack of information about the 
relationships between deaf childrM as family members *attd the family learning 
environment i explanations of differences found between deaf children with 
hearing parents and deaf children with deaf parents must be nade cautiously 
(Mbbr^s, 1982). F^j^r example^ the consistent finding that the performance of 
deaf children wlji^h deaf parents is superior to that of deaf children with ; 
hearirig parerits bri academic achievement, social development and English 
language measures (e.g., Meadbw, 1968) cannot be explained by the parents* iise 
of sign language. Certainly bther factbrs shbuld be cbrisldered as potential 
predictors of this comparatively^ superibr perfbrmarice by deaf children with 
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deaf parents: the reductibh of the traumatic reaction to deafness that 
P effects tlie parents' relationship to the child, and the likelihood that these 
parents interact with their deaf child in ways consistent with behavior of 
parents of n^brmally hearing children. 

Family environment research examining the. relationship between social- 
psychological family environment variables* social status indicators, family 
structure variables and chi'ldrins' school and affective behavio? holds promise 
as a model for the study of deaf children and their families and fills a void 
regarding how we might conceptualize the effects of the handicapping conditio^ 
on the developmient of the deaf child. Oh the basis of th^e literature* it wasr^ 
suggested that the social-psychological environment measure for deaf children 
should include a variable, thus, process characteristics for parents' inte- ^' 
gration of "hearing impairment" into the home. The thrust of this theoretical 
framework is toward conceptualizing the state of early profound hearing 
impairment as a discrete array ''of experiences — interactions between persdn and 
environraent^^nd patterns of experiences that can^be examined in relation to 
the effects they have on the deaf child's behavior. 
Definitions of Key Concepts 

Environment : • 
The conditions i processes and external stimuli that impinge on the 
individual and interact with him/her. This definition is dlrived from the 
meaning of the environment as conceived by Bloom (1964) and discussed earlieri 
The concept of the ehvirbhmeht in this study includes living beings as well as 
physical objects an\i bccurrehces. The. environment's boundaries are determined 
by the extent of active interaction between the person and the outside world*. 
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J!ainlly_ l earning envlroninent : 

r-Those conditions, fbrces, processes and sdcial--psychbldgical stimuli of 
the total environment in the home which affect the academic achievement of the 
child. While the .learning enviro^ii|nt may be present in the schdbL, in the 
classroom, in the home and also in the community, the home produces the first * 
and probably most insistent and subtle influence on phe child. This study 
focused entirely on the home; The learning environment (perhaps it could be 
described as the "academic achievement" environment) in the home was 
considered as a specific sub-component of the total environment in the home. 

Academic achievement : 

The child's perfoxnnance on the different academic ^objects in the school. 
The performance is generally estimated by a suitable battery of standardized 
achievement tests--tb insure uniform!^ and reliability. The academic 
achievement is cbhsidered ah index of the child's educational behavior. 
Environmental process variables and prbcesi characteristics : 
As discussed earlier, the learning environment in the home is described' 

•; ■ \"' . . .. . . . ■ . .. . ■ . . _ 

in terms of the specific prbcesses, ihteractibns and fbrces* and hot social 



status characteristics. These are called the\ ehvirbhmehtal prbcess variables . 
They are obtained from the thebretica^ and research literatur^ 'on learnings 
child development. The educatibn bf the deaf arid bther pertinent a^as. Each 

process variable is then further defined and delipeated iri.tertns bf prbcess 

• 4 ■ - 

i 

characteristics, in order to make them nrore operatibrial. 
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Objectives 

\ 

The overall intended outcome of this research was to be^ able to identify 
arid describ'e systematic occurrences in families with deaf children which have 

.... ------- - 

a significant impact on the child's school learning and development. The* 

----- - - > 

results of the study will enable professionals working with parents to trans- 

late is'td specific, practical applications the heretofore unspecified^ 

knowledgie that specif i^family characteristics ^re significant contributing 

variables in a child's life. 

_}.... . ... 

The study had five primary objectives: 

1. To examine the relationship betwieen family erivirbhineht and academic 
achievenient given differences in family sdcib-ecohbmic level, I.Q.,^ 
family size, ordinal position, sex, cotmnunicatidn mode used in 
school and type of student. 

2. To assess the relafionship between family environment of hearing 
impaired children and academic achievement. 

3. To assess the relationship between status characteristics and 
academic achievement of hearing impaired children; 

4. To compare the relationship between family environment and academic 
achieveTneht with the relationship betwe<mr^^tas characteristics and 
academic achievement. 

5. To bconpare the family learning environment of families with hearing 
impaired children with the family learning environment of families 
with hearing children.- 
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Method 

{ X ^ : . . f^ ' 

Family Environment Measure * / v * S 

' The research project -des^crib^ ic^ this ^report was preceded by a ■ - 

-preliminary prepara^n phase during which hiarj oribanks * Family Environment 

Interview Instrument was adiapted and pilot tested along with the interv^wing 

prbtbcbl. The ehvirohineht measure was in the fdrm of ^ semi structured home 

_ " _ i U < 

interview schedule and elicited responses from' parents; for most itenfs a set 

of alternate responses was supplied b^r the interviewer. In addition, an 

"other answer" was provided so the interAjiewer could record any response 

_ __ 

and/br cbntnents the parents made. The schedule obtained a measure of the 

. - i ' 

intensity bf the present envirbhmeht operating in the family and attempted to 

gain a tneasure of the cumulative nature of the environment. For example ^ as 

weLl as asking "how much educatibn db ybu] expect your child to receive?" the 

^hedole also included a question to estimate hbw Ibng the expectatibhs had 

been held. The adapted instrument used ^in this study is cbritairied in Appendix ^ 

A of this report. 

Marjoribanks • family environment variables, which this study prefers to 
refer to as "dimensions" of the family environment, the process 
characteristics and interview item^ were based on those developed by Dave 
(1963)* and others^ e.g., Walberg & Marjoribanks (1973). Thus, the interview 
instrument used in this study closely followed the conceptualizations of this 
earlier research but was adjusted for use in this gtudy to accomodate a 
population from the United States and a family situation which included a 
hearing impaired child and possibly hearing impaired parents. The schedule 
twas expanded tb include ah additional environment variable (dimension) called. 
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parental integration of he.aring impairment into the family environment . Other 
adaptations included: the addition of general information items such as type ^ 
of school program placement and schooling history, age of diagnosis of the 
hearing loss, cbmrnuhication competence and mode of communication and t^ use 
and effectiveness of the child's hearing aid(s)- 

This study's additional dimension^ parental integration of hearing 
impaittnent into thiB family 6;hvirohmeht , was developed following the general 

N_ __ ______ 

procedure Dave (1963), Wqlf (1964), Marjoribanks (197^) and others used for 
the development of their environment measures- The procedure for defining and 
delineating a ^ijnensidn into its characteristics was discussed earlier (Bloom, 
1^964; Dave, 1963). The parental integration of heaMhg impairiQent dimension 
and the characteristics that comprise it are listed below. Ihterv^iew ^ 
questions were constructed for each characteristic. 

Parental In tegraij.^— o f Hearing Impairm etit -into the Family Envirbhmeht 

a- "Adaptive" reaction to hearing impairment 

b. Knowledge of child's hearing loss and development of hearing 

c. Keen parental interest in communicating with the deaf child 

d. Keen parental interest in the deaf communttj^ 

e. Emphasis on parity in child-rearing orientation regarding supeHrision 
and discipline 

The family environment dimensions^ called variables by Dave (1963) ^ and 
Marjoribanks (1979)* and their descriptive characteristics used to develop an 
instrument to generate data in this study for the analysis of the deaf child's 
family learning environment are listed below. It should be noted thaj) these 
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were hypothesized dimensions used to define the family ehvift>hmeht . Six of 

these were .ba*ed on earlier learning environment research; the seventh 

dimension was constructed to reflect the prentice of a deaf child in the home. 

The family learning environments of deaf children have not been measured prior 

to this study. 

1. Parents' asptr^tioTis- f or the child , ^ - 

a. Knowledge of* the child's current school work and activities 

b. Standards and expectations for the child's school work 

c. Educationa^ and occupational il^vel aspirations and expectations- 

for the child i 
" 

2. Parents ' :-aspi rations for themselves 

a. Educational level of close friends and relatives 
b- Occupation level of parents' father 

c. Occupation level of parents 

d. ' Parents' job satisfaction 

3. Concern for the use of language ' ^ . 

a. Family use and discussion of books and "taagazines 

-_ -- - _ - _ - 

b. Family concern and help for cbrrect*ahd effective language use 

c. Opportunities for enlargement bf vocabulary ::and sentence patterns 

d. Interaction with other adults and child 
%. Parents' reinforcement of . ^sfi^if anions 

a. Extent and nature of recreational activities parents and child do 
together 

b. Expectations and encouragement of the child's school work 

c. Preparation and planning for the child's higher education 



Kiibvledge bhl Id ' s educaticfhal progress 



Pat^iltal kribw^^ge of school ^ufejects' content arid strerigthi arid 
weaknesses Iri^ the chll<4's scfhool progress 
Frequency parents discuss child Vs progress in school 
iv^lveinent in educational activities 



J a. Sibling Itite^ract ions involving a teachih^^learnihg brieivtatlon 

b. Parent involvetaent^ in child ' s hbbbies - , . ; 

c; Parent-child interactions with tef erence-type bboka. at home 

d; Extent and nature of educatibnjsl activities parents arid chi^ do 

^ together \ * • 

e; Frequency family plans and goes on weekend outings 

f; Parents' involvement in courses outside the home 

_ _ 

g; .Child 'b involvement in lessons outside of school 

h. Child's activities after school and after dinner 

1. Exterit '^nd nature of child's TV viewing ^th parent discussion 

; « _ ^_ ___ :__ 

Parfntnl integration of hearing impairment into the family 

erivlronment * y 

a. . "Adaptive" reaction to heatlrig Imoalnnent 

- ■ - - - • V ■ ' - 

b. Knowledge of child's hearlrig' loss and development of hearing ^ 

_ ~ ' ' -v- -' " _ ' 

c. Keen parental iriterest Iri* cbmmunlcatlrig with the hearing impaired 

child 

d. Keen parental, interest* Iri the Hearirif: lippaired corimunlty /culture 

e. Emphasis bh parity in child^rearlrig brientatlbri re: Bupervlslori 
and discipline v'v 



-Sample 

A large number of familieis with deaf children were required for this 
research in order to provide sufficient power when using multivariate 
statistical techniques. This report will present research results based bh 
124 interviews with 119 faniiiies who have children who are severely to 

prof ouTuily* deaf , ^ The families were located in seven states In the % 
northeastern region of the United States and in the District of Columbia, 

the following criteria were followed in selecting fatnllles to participate 
in this study: the child's hearing level was to be no better than 80 or 70 dB 
average in the speech range in the better ear; age at onset of the hearing 
loss was to be no later than 18 months of age; there were to be no known 
additional handicapping conditions, and the age range of the children was to 
be 10 to 12 years. 

Of the 124 study children, 70 (56^^^^^ were males and 54 (43.5%) were 
females; their ages ranged from 9.4j^ars.to 13 yearsi with a mean of 11.5 and 
a standard deviation of 9.8/' Twenty-two or nearly 182 of the children hAd two 
d^di; parents. This percentage far surpasses the U*S. figures for the l978'-79 
school year: 2.6% of the. deaf students had two deaf parents (Karchmeri 
et.al., 1961). Of- the children with deaf parents, approximately AOX (N-9) 
were boys and 60% (N-13) girls while the reverse was true for the deaf 
children with hearing parents apprbxlmately 602 of whom were boys and the rest 



Five families had two study chlldrenfand were interviewed twice. 
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"girls. Klriety-seven or 78.2% of the children had hearing parents and five 
children had at least brie parent who was hard of hearing. 

Although a majority (78.2%) of the families ^ho w,e re interviewed were 
white, nearly 22% (N«27) belonged to minority racial/ethnic groups including 
Af rb-Americari (black), Spariish-Arnericati , Eastern Indian r and Haitian. This is 
slightly above the riatibrial estimate of 18. S% minority membership in the 
general population. Nineteen of the minority children in- this study were 
black arid all had, hearing parents. All 22 children with deaf parents were: ' . 
wh-it.e as were the 70 children >?ith hearing parents and the five children v^ith 

hard of ^hearing parents; • ' . 

- . * 

• 

f Of the study children, approximately 82% had entered some type of c^chool 

program before or at age three years. At the time of the study, half of the 

children were enrolled. in a residential school for the deaf although brily 34% 

of the children were residential students^ The next largest group of 

children, 40 in ail, attended a day school for the deaf. The remaining 22 

children attended a program for normally hearing students arid were either iri a 

special self-contained classroon and/or mairistreamed with he|:ririg chlldreri to 

BoSe degree. Although over 82% of the children were iri special. school 

programs for the deaf ^ only approximately 77% bf the children had a totally 

segregated school day. The rest, 29 children (23.4%), were mairistreamed for 

P.E., lunchi recess, and/or sbme academic subjects (N*14), or for most ail 

academic subjects (N*15). 

Over 82% of the childreri sperit most bf their school day with hearing 

teachers; approximately 12% br 15 childreri spent their days with both deaf and 

hearing teachers arid severi families reported they did noD know if their 

child's teacher was deaf or hearing. > 

6o 
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Sixty-hinij percent of all the study children came from Intact families. 
Of the families with deaf parents, a relatively high rate of 82% were intact^ 
while 66% of the deaf children with the hearing parents came from intact 
f ainily '^^^ructures, a perciBiltage which is closer to the national average, 
eiose to 14% of theistudy children had no isibliilgs and none had more than 

seven. The mean family^; size was 2,-7 children, Sb-1.3. Ninety-three (75%) of 

1' _ 

the study children were first born, 13 were second born and 12 were third. 
There were three fourth born study children and onie each at the fifth, sixth 
and seventh ordinal position. The mothers' ages were in the range of 27 to 60 
years, M=37.5, .SD*6i3; aitd^the father's ages ranged from 26 to 57; M«40.6, 
SD-5.5. ; : " - 

The data on child's primary mode of communication at home and at school 
may be of particular interest. Approximately 73% of the 124 children used a 
simultaneous (oral and manually coded English) mode of communication at 
school. Of those ^ 38% cane from homes where simultaneous cbmmunicatibn was 
generally used^ 51% came from oral homes and the remaining families reported 
using primarily manual. Of the 27% who used ah oral mode of communication In 
school, a surprising 18% were in a simultaneous cbmmuhicatibh hbme . 
ehvirbhmeht . \j 

The father's occupational level ranged from jobs requiring the highest 
education level, e.g., Ph.D., M.D. (scale value *= 1) to jobs requiring little 
or elementary school education level (scale value "5). On a scale of 1 to 5, 
the mean father occupation was 3.1, SD«1.1, jobs requiring high school plus 
some college or training.' Only one father was not employed. Six^y-five 



percent of the mothers had occupations other than housewife. The range of 
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their bccujpatibhal level was like the fathers^ however, their mean of 4,2, 
SD=1.5 (job requiring high school degree or some high school) meant more 
mothers than fathers were employed in jobs requiring less formal education and 
training^. 

Family SES levels in this study ranged from a high of 1 (jobs requiring 
highest educational level) to a low of 5 (jobs requiring little or elementary 
school), with a mean of 3.66, SD=1.5^- Fifty-four percent of the families 
were in the first, si5Cbrid arid third SES levels - 

Appendix B cdritairis a cbmp>arisbri of this study's sample and the nation's 
families based on sdcid-^cdridmic arid demographic characteristics - 
Data- Source— for F a mi l y L e a rning Environment, Family ^Sdc4o^^^Qridmia Lev^l , 
Ethnicity i^a m il y S tructure, Academic fichievetnent, Iritelligeri Ge^— and 
Communication Competence 

Family Environment , 

Fcimily environment data consist of mother and father responses to 
interview itemi rated on scales generated to measure each of the family 
environment dimensions- An Index (score) of the Family Environment for each 

child was obtained by summing the scores/ratings on the items that made up 

/ • _ 

each of the six factors resulting from the factor analysis i The scoring 

system was such that a low score indicated a "favorable" environment whereas a: 

high score^bn the Index reflected ah "unfavorable" environment. 

Family Sbcib^Ecbribrhic Level 

Family sbcib-ecbribinic level was scbred bh Mar jbribahks " five-step scale 
df dccupatidri-by-requisite-educatibri as refJorted by the parerits duririg the 
interview (High=i; Ldw^S) . If both parerits worked, the higher-level 
occupation was used td scdre family SES. Occupatidri was chbseri as the primary 
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index of SES because Hbllingshead (1957) found occupation to be the best 
single index of his highly detailed social class stratification. In addition* 
occupation is more likely to be reported in a unifbnnly scaleai>le ihahher and 
occupation, level is more likely to have a stable meaning in terms of SES than 

re income or education, for which levels have been changing drastically over > 
Jime and region. 
^ thnic i t y^ 

Ethnicity is indicated by race in this study and the data Were obtained 
by observation during the home visit for conducting the interview. 

Family Structure ' / * 

Family structure is indicated by ordinal position of the study child and 
by the number of children in the family. These data were obtained by parent 



responses to relevant questions during the interview. 

/ 

Academic Achievement 



Academic achievement was obtained from each child's school records. For 

- ■ _ ■ _ i _ _ - 

this study, percentile scores for reading comprehension, math concepts and^ 

math computatibh comprise the academic achievement data. Over 84% of thte 

> 

academic achievement data received derive from the SAT-MI (Special Editibh for 
Hearing Impaired Students) . Other tests used were the California Achievement • 
Test arid the Metropolitari. 
Intelligence 

Iritelligerice data were also bbtairied frbm the child's schbbl records. 
The majority (92%) of the I*.Q. scbreis received derive from the WISC-R. 
Communication Competence 

. , _ c _ _ _ . . . 

Communication competence was determined from responses obtained during 
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the interview on questions to the parents regarding how they would rate the 

- 29 
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level of understanding in the home in the communication process between child 
and mother, child and father, and child and siblings ahd/br others- For a 
sub-sample, videotaped observations were made of family interaction during 
dinner in order to obtain a global rating of understanding between family 
members during communication - 
Procedure 

The sample of families who participated in this study was identified arid 
obtained through the cboperatibh of the school programs the children attended. 
The schools ^ere selected dh the basis of expected number of children that met 
criteria and to assure adequate representation on a nuitdser of characteristics: 
type of school program, i.e., oral versus total communication, residential 
versus day, mainstreamed versus segregated progreun; type of student, i.e., 
commuter versus residential, daaf versus hearing parents and demographics- In 
addition, budget constraints regarding travel distance from Washington, b.C. 
were considered; While care was given to representativeness^ the seimple was 
not randomly selected and the usual precaution regarding generalizations 
should be heeded. 

Since the interview data were to be related to school record data the 
schools' cooperation was necessary- The superintendent or head of each 
program was contacted by letter explaining the research and requesting the 
schools' particip>ation- This was followed-up by a phone call from the 
projedt director- Specifically, the school was requested to release to the 
pr^ect director the names, addresses and phone numbers of the families whose 
chiidreh met criteria. In almost all cases when the school was interested in 
the study, they first contacted the parents, gave them a brief explanation of 
the project and requested- pertnissidn to release their names and other 

30 
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information to the project i The pr^ect then contacted the parents by phone 

and asked them to participate. This also provided an opportunity foi the 

parents to ask questions about the project- Essentially, they were informed 

that the focus of the study was on. family-school relationships and on how the 

fam»ily impaction the child's learning. Only one family tlva^^^s- called 

declined to be interviewed. The schools also required the project to receive 

parental permissibh to release their ^ child ' s I.Q.* academic achievement and 

sbcial-embtibhal data frbm the schbbls' recbrds. In the event the child did 

hbt have the particular sbcial-embtibhal ihfbrmatibh required ^ the parents 

were requested to permit it be gathered and then released. 

2 

The parents were interviewed in their homes by a trained interviewer 
using ah adaptation of the Family Environment Interview Schedule developed by 
Marjdribahks (1979). Each family was visited at a prearr^ged time. After 
establishing rapport, the interviewer proceded with the semi-^tructtired 
interview. The length of time of the interviews Tanged from 50 minutes to 
four hours per child, with a mean and mode time of approximately two hours. 
Care was taken to provide a focused but open-to-discussion atmosphere to the 
families during the interview. interviewing took place from November , ^i98i 
through September, 1982. 



In two cases i the interviews were started in the home and completed over 
the telephone . 
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Cbinmunicatlbfifconipetehcy was considered to &e a potentiaiiy significant 
characteristic of Mi family environments Care was taken* therefore * to 
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obtain reliable cdnmiuhicatibh competency data. Parents were asked interview 
questions about these characteristics. Additionally, in an effort to vaiidftp 
the parent report data cbhcerhihg communication competency betv/een the deaf 
child and his/her family members, videotaped observations were made of family 
interaction of a sub-sample (N«19) of the study families. 

In order to capture a sample of "natural" family interaction* family 
dinner time was chosen as the framework for the videotaped sessions. Also* it 
is a daily occurrence when most family members are likely to -be home. The 
videotaped dinner sessions took as long as the family's ineal but hb Ibhger 
"^l^n one fiour. The video technician with an aide arrived at a pre-arranged 
time^ set up the equipment, instructed the mother or father how to turn the 
recorder off when they finished eatipg, turned it on when the family was 

ready^ and then left. The families were asked to call in the "crew" when 

J ^ ' 

their meal was complete and were invited to view the tape. Caution was taken 

to avoid Intrusiveness of the equipment as much as possible,- e.g., lightiag 

equipment was kept to a minimum. Families were asked to try to go about their 

normal business as if the camera was not therei it was believed that the use 

bf videbtape rather than trained observers minimized intrusiveness while 

making it possible to observe virtually all interactions between family ' 

members be it eye cbhtact br ah butright verbal harangue. Indeed ^ it appeared 

that after a few mbmehts the presence 6f the machinery was almost forgotteSi 

Although an elevation bf behavibr may have occurred i the actual quality of the 

interaction probably did nbt change. 
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k . ' ..The ,2^ children (19 faittilies — three f«ainilies had two study children) that 
- made up the Bubrg?^o\i|5^-fdr y^rificatibrt of cdinniunicatibn cbinpetehcy parent 



' : xepott data' .with vidjBp-observation expert rating data had the following 
' characteristics: in five of tJ>e 19 'families, both parents were deaf; 13 of 



^ t;he children were boys) nine Vere girlsr all but two families were whiter 



three of the families we^i'G-^ingie parents (mothers) , family members present 
for the observati on which f for. the miSst p^Srt , corresponded to actual family 
size ranged from two to five> with a jrt^an of 3.,63. ^ 

Results of communication competence vaiidatxbn ^ Parents ' contmuni cation 
competence with the child was measured by a sfelf-assessment item (Part ft, #44) 
within the interview. Validity of the self-assessment was subsequently 
examined^ with disappointing results r using a sub-sample of 2^ children from 
19 families. Each family in the sub-sample was/ videotaped and- ^heir 
cbntmuhicatibh was measured by a panel of experts over a number : of variables. 
The "Raters' Manual: Instructions for Rating Coihmlihicatibh (Competency from 

Videotaped Families e^t Dinner" is in Appendix C. " ^. 

* » , ' ' . - -J " ' ' 

one of these communication variables, "level/axj^iyil: of mutual under- 

. 

standing," (Rl) wa^ correlatea with parent self-assessment using Kendall' s 
Tau. It was felt that observations and ratings bh' variables 1-13 were 
prerequisite to rating the reciprocal understanding. The cbrrelatibri showed 
that mothers' ielf-assessments were virtually unporrelated with expert ratings 

(Tau=.e)4) , while fathers' self-assesEjnents and ,expe^ ratings were weakly 

• • ■ " ' ' 4^ ' ' 

correlated (Tau=i2G).^ ^, >- 

Since the communication seif-assessmerrt Was not successfully validated it 

will hot be used in further analyses for this reports Hqt/ever, two conditions 
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strongly suggest its potential and reasons for reintroducing it in sabsequent 

analysis of these data. First* Kendall's Tau is not a ^feust measure, that is 

# _ __ _ _ 

it is highly susceptible to the influence of outliers. With a sample of this 

size two or three aberrant cases are sufficient to discredit the entire 

procedure. Second, judgments by the panel of experts were made on several 

communication variables. Others these, either siii^ly or in comb ihat ion i 

may be more clostily related to the parent self-assessment thaiv Rl was. 

In summary, while parent self-assessment of cbmmuhicatibh competence will 

not be used in this report it has not been ruled but as a useful and critical 

measure. Analysis of the communication cotnpetency data will b^ ^xplbred 

further and will be subsequently reported elsewhere. 
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Anal yses, R esalts^nd^ Discussion 



The findings will be presented in this section addressing the following 

V / ^ 

questions which relate to the primary objectives of this study as described 

previously in this report: 

1 . j^a£ ^xe i he und erly ing constructs of the ^mil^ envir onment ? The 

results of data reduction procedures will refine the data (over 400 variables) 

gathered in the family interviews to a set of factors (constructs) which 

describe the most salient family environment characteristics that represent 

the family environment . 

I 

^ 2 • VThat is the effect of differences in family socio-economic levels, 
sex^ ordinal position^ family size^ ^^P^ student and co^unication 

mode in school on the strength of the relationship between the family ' 
ehvirbhment and academic achievement ? Certain demographic characteristics 
have been shown to relate to academic achievement and to family ehvirdhment 
The relationship of ^ehvirbtimeht and achievement in this study is expected to 
be differentially effected by differences in levels of status characteristics, 

3. Whi<:h un4e^lylhg^on^tfucts of the family ehvirbnnieht best predict 
the ac terdWiiAc^ achieveme nrt ^^f-h earin g impaired children ? This study proposed 
that the family environment is Comprised of a number of factors, i.e., a 
sub-environment, which influence the hearing impaired c|fLld*s rSchbdl learning. 

4. Which d em ogr a phic ^lass tf Icatlon variables best predict the acadetnic 
gchievjemen^L of hearing Impatred -children ? Previous research has demonstrated 
the relationship between various status characteristics and a hearing child*B 
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school learning. Hence ^ it seems reaspnable to expect the hearing impaired 
child's academic achievement to be similarly influenced. 

5. Which set of var lablesjl family environment characteristics or 

_ _ . ' _ Az 

demographic characteristics^ is the better predictor of the academic 
achievement of hearing impaired children ? it is argued here that not only 
will the set of family environment characteristics more successfully 
(statistically) predict academic achievement than will demographic 
characteristics but that the combined family environment and demographic 
characteristics will result in substantially more meaningful and utilitarian 
findings offering greater explanatory power. These results will have major 
theoretical arid practical sigriificarice for understanding variation iri the dea 
child's school-related learriirig- 

6. Do family learriirig ^rivirdrimeivts of hearing impaired -children diffet 
frdin family 4earriirig erivir^rimerits of hearirig childreri ? There was the 
expectation that differences would exist sirice the iriclusidri of the hearirig 
impaired child in the family resultis in experiences, dppdrtunitieis , beliefs 
and interactions not found in families with only hearing children* Families 
with hearing children have as their frame of reference for behavior families 

and children without hearing impairment, in most families with hearing 

' * 

impaired children this frame of reference, which influences parental 

expectations for the child^ child-rearing orientations and parent-child 

interactions i is often no longer drawn on as a directing resource. 
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Note on Data Set 




The data set on vzhich the majority of the analyses v/ere performed 
comprised family unit responses. This means that for family units cbrislstihg 
of single-parent families^ the responses used are those of the single mother 
or single father head of family. In the family unit in which there was both a 
mother and father living, the responses used are the mothets, ThuSj for those 

questions to which mothers and fathers responded ^ only the mothers data haVe 

^ ... . 

been used in most cases (FAMSES is one exception). It could be argued that thi 

( * 

mother's influence on the family Is the more salient and the research seeking 
to derivie thie most advantageous influence on the child would ultimately use 
the mother data anyway. That is purely hypothetical at this timcii however, 
atid the reader is cautioned about the maternal bias on those questions^here 
it is pertinent. 
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i- What ^re the andcriying constructs of the f^ntlly envlrbnmeht ? . 

The theoreticai and research bases from which the objectives of this 
study Were formulated involve first, Bie'derivation and second, the analysis 
of underlying constructs in the farniiy environment as they relate to the 
child's academic perfonnance. The j^exi several pBges describe the first step, 
the derivation of constructs of the family environment. 



Constructs of the Family Environment 

Factor analysis was performed on approximately 100 selectfeT"interview 
ihstruraeht items to derive the underlying constructs; or the factor structures 
of the family ehvirbhment . One-hundred items is ^he SPSS sub-program FACTOR 
limit for variable entry. 

The family environment interview questionnaire contained some 300 items. 
The questionnaire was designed with sets of items so that the items in each 
set were highly related to each other cohdiptually . These conceptualizations 
were based on those of Dave (1963) and Marjoribahks (1979). Therefore i the 
task of paring down the 300 items to 100 in order to perform the factor 
analysis involved &electing the best representative item from each set. 
Treating these 100 items as IQO variables^ factor analytic techniques enabled 
the researcher to detect any underlying pattern of relationships among the 
variables, such that the data could be reduced to a sipiller set of factors 
which account for the observed Interrelations In the data. This factor 



ai^lysis is Exploratory in the sense that it included the "deafness-related" 
vafciables and othc?fe considered by the researcher to reflect unique family 
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environment characteristics due to the deafness; This resulted in the 
structuring of variables and the development of new constructs unlike those of 
Dave (1963) , Marjoribanks (1979) and others. 

The factor analysis was carried out using an SPSS program which derived 
principal component f with iterations (PA2) and orthogonal varimax rotation. 
First r an unreduced factor solution was conducted for 4, 5, 6, 7 and*»8 
factors, these results > when combined with pattern and structure matrix 
analysis, led to the deletion of 36 items/variables. Ultimately^ a reduced 
factor solution taken over 64 variables and 124 families was retained as the 
theoretically strongest and most meaningful for interpretation purposes- this 
analysis produced six factors with eigenvalues > 2.0 and accounted for 45% of; 
. the common and specific variance. Factor loadings of 5> -^30 were accepted- 
Table 1 displays the factor matrix of the reduced six factor tenhihal 

_ 1 

solution. The factors were named: Concern for School Prbgres^s and the Use . 
and Development of Language and Cbmihuhi cation , Parental Aspirations and 
Expectations for Child's Academic and Occupational Achievements, Integration 
of Hearing Impairment into the Family Ehvirdnment , Parents' Satisfaction with 
Child's Schooling, Parents! Aspirations for Work and Leisure, Child-Rearing 
Orientation. The variable list of 64 variables is in Appendix D. 

.J . 

The following discussion describes and interprets the variable clusters 
that emerged from the rotated factor matrix. The variables having relatively 
higher loadings on a given factor cluster under that factor and comprise a 
hypothetical construct; Each of the six hypothetical constructs or factors 
were naoned on the basis of the common elements underlying the content of all 
or a majority of tfie variables determined by the given factor. 
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Factor Concern for School Progress and this Use and Develbpment of Language 

and Communication (SCHLANCOM) » 

VAR 230 Extent and content of re.creatibnal_activities of parents and child 
VAR 205 Frequency parents help child with English grammar 

VAR 209 Frequency parents introduce child to a hew word and/br sign ^ 

VAR 241 Parents' knbwledge bf cpntentpf child's school studies 

VAR 242 Parents' knowledge bf the child's grades/progress in school studies 

VAR 276 Frequency parents discuss child's prbgress at school 

VAR 243 Encyclopedias in hbme and parents discuss them with child 

VAR 254 Parent inyblvement in child's sporting activities 

VAR 289 Parents' knbwledge bf level and nature of child's hearing loss 

VAR 290 Parents' knbwledge bf type, function, and appropriateness of- child's 

hearing aid " 

VAR 291 Parents' knbwledge bf content of child's speech and auditory 

training 

VAR 293 Frequency parents discuss child's progress in speech and auditory 
training 

VAR 294 Frequency parents meet with teacher to discuss child's progress in 
speech and auditory training 

VAR 295 Parents learned to sign relative to when the need became apparent 

VAR 298 Frequency parents discuss child's general coramanication (receptive 
^ and expressive language) progress (oral or manual). 

VAR 299 Frec|uehcy parents meet with teacher to discuss chiid*s communication 
progress 

VAR 300 Parents' knowledge of chtld^s general communication abilities 

VAR 53 Parents' belief regarding child's time spent on special courses for 
: deaf children 

VAR 260 Child's activities after evening meal . 

VAR 185 Frequency parents give child articles from hewsggper or magazines 

VAR 188 Keenness of parents for correct and effective language usage • 

VAR 189 Quality of language usage of the parents 

As they are presented here, variables 230 through 254 and variables 260 
and 185 indicate parental knowledge o yfci d concern for schbbl, language arid 
communication related activities. Parental encburagement bf the develbpmerit 
of the child's language skills (205^ 209* 188) arid bf the child '^s^ takit^ 
notice of items of interest in newspapers arid magaziries (185) eCte specific 
aspects bf this cbristruct. The deaf riess-related variables, as they are listed 
abbvci 289 to 53^ along V7ith 189 relate to the parents' interest in knowing 

abb^trtheir child's hearing Ibss which, it is reasonable to expect^ motivates 

r 

J 
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the parents to get involved with the disability that etiiietges from that hearing 

Idssi i.e.i the child's comraunication skills and progress. A parental 

latigilage mbdel for the deaf child press appears to be present in this 

construct in that both the parents* sign languagie learning variable (295) and 

their quality of English usage (189) load ori this factor. 

The name of this construct suggested on' the basis of these variables 

refers to an underlying dimension of parental knowledge and concern for the 

child's school progress whiles simultaneously, there is a developed knowledge 

and involvement in dealing with the effects of the hearing loss; Perhaps 

these two concepts are the counterparts .of each other; that is, if there 

exists the firsts there is more likelihood of the second developing. 

Factor 2 : Parental Aspirations and Expectations for Child's Academic and 

Occupatibhal Achievements (PASPACOC) 

VAR 164 Parental aspirations for child ' s education-level achievement 

expectations or standard for child's current grades 
200 Child reads to parents in any cpmmuhicatibh mode 
VAR 204 Extent child reads books on his/her bwh_ _ 
VAR 213 Child brings books home to read from IJ^brary, school or friend 
VAR 231, Parents expect child to spend a regular amount of time daily 
& 232 doing homework outside of school 

vVAR 234 Parental preparation and planning for the attainment of child's 
'y _ _^^?^??^P??^_89als 
VAR 301 t '6;xtent of parents' participation in deaf cotnmunity 

VAR 56 ^^srentai belief regarding Sow well deaf and hearing children mix in 
school * 
• VAR 48 • ' Parents* belief that the child's school curriculum should include 
more mathematics 
VAR 259 Child^s activities after school 

VAR 165 Parental expectations for chiidfs education-level achievement . 
VAR 167 Parental aspirations for child's occupation-^evel achievement ^ 
VAR 237 Frequency' parents praise or congratulate child 

^ This construct seems to have a more specific and focused influence on the ^ 

variables than does Factor 1. Variables 164, 165, 167, 170, 234, 231, 232, 
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237^ 48i over half the variables loading on Factor 2, appear to be determined 
by a press for achievement existing in the family; Parents hope for^ plan^ 
and expect certain levels of educational and job attainment; standards for 
homework and grades are articulated and reinforced. This construct more than 
any seems to reflect the parents' future orientation and academic insight; 
Integrated with the parents* future orientation is their interest in the deaf 
community (VAR 301) in which their child will soon participate while at the 
same time recognizing the need for the deaf child\to associate with hearing 
children (VAR 56). 

A complement to the achievement press is the child's activities during 
unscheduled time and his/her specific reading habits. In each of these 
variables (200, 204, 213, 259) the dhild's internalized motivation for 
achievement is impelled. 

Factor -3^ ; Integra ^ti^-d^4ie^riag^ Impai 4ntb t^e Family Ehvirbhmeht 

. (INTHI) _ - 

_ _ _ n 

VAR 268 At what age parents expect /allow child to go around the neighborhood 

to play where he/she wants 
VAR 286 Farents^ beliefs regarding their adaptation to their child's 

deafness^ 

VAR 288 Parents' mariner of adapting to child's deafness 

VAR 297 Parents' activities related to "^earning sign language 

VAR 305 Frequency parents discuss deaf community 

VAR 307 Parental belief regarding supervision needs of deaf children 
VAR 186 Extent of parents' English usage in the home 
VAR 187 Extent of child's English usage in the home 

This construct seems to reflect the parents' level and manner of adapting 

to the child's hearing loss: variables 286 and 288. it is further suggested 

that the extent of the adaptation manifests itself in variables 305 and 297: 

interest in the deaf community and additional activities involving the 

learning of sign language. These are very complementary concepts within this 

cbn^st-ryct 
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Variables 268 and 307 also fall within the "conceptual space" bf^this 
construct and again seem to indicate the extent of the parents' integration of 
hearing impainnent into the family environment. It is suggested that parental 
* supervision beliefs and the age at which parents allow their deaf child out 
into the neighborhood — afid this usually means on his/her bicycle—coincides 
with and perhaps signals the adaptive behavior diraensidn and is conceptually 
very much determined by the integration of hearing impairment factor. Vari- 
ables 186 and 187 indicate an exposure in the home to the English language 
whether orally or simultaneously communicated. How these relate to this 
factor construct is difficult to interpret; perhaps later analyses will shed 
light on their inclusion here. 

Factor 4 ; Parents' Satisfaction with: Child's Schooling (SATSCHGt) 

VAR 42 Parental satisfaction with child's school 

VAR 43 Parental belief regarding amount of homework 

VAR 46 Parental belief ' regarding amount of art* music and drama 

yAR 47 Parental belief regarding amount of reading instruction 

VAR 4? Parental belief regarding teacher's friendliness 

VAR 50 Parental belief regarding teacher's fairness 

yAR 51 Parental belief regarding teacher's interest in child's education 

yAR 54 Parental belief regarding their welcbmehess in the schbbl 

VAR 57 Parental belief regarding the ambuht bf infbrxnatibn they receive 
about the child's schbbl pfbgress 

Conceptually, this construct may be the least cbmplex bf all six. All 
the variables" indicate the parents' level bf satistactibh with varibus aspects 
of the school curriculum. It should be noted, hbwever, that parents' satis- 
faction with child's schooling includes parents' beliefs specifically about 
the teacher's friendliness, interest, and fairness rather than teaching 
methods or knowledge. Perhaps this more academic concern is accounted for in 
other variables in the factor analysis. Also, of interest, parental sa-tis- 
faction here is interpreted as feeling welcome in the school and we 11- in formed 
bf the child's progress. 
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Factor S ; Parents' Aspir a tions for Work and Leisur e (PASPWORKLEIS) 
VAR 2ib Extent parents read books 

VAR 261 Parents' discussion with child of TV prografis 
Vi* 173 Parents' jobs _ 

VAR 174 Whether parents wish to change jobs 

Var 3ii regarding the need to explain discipline rules and 

techniques 



This construct appears to be marginally interpretable at this time. The 

factor label suggests that an underlying determinant of the variables is a 

balance of parental job satisfaction and the nature and extent of their 

leisure events. This construct seems to influence primarily parents' and not 

the child s motivations regarding se tivities. When the child is 

involved (261 ^ 311) ^ it appears the child is less significant than the 

parents' interaction with the activity or their perceptions. 

Factor 6 ; Child-Rearing Orientation (CRORIEN) 

VAR 211 Parents read to child at early age before preschool 

VAR 247 Extent and content of educational activities parents and child 

engage in together 
VAR 262 Time child watches TV on weekends 

yAR 266 At what age parents expect/allow child to earn spending money 
VAR 271 At what age parents expect /allow child to make certain decisions 



While Factor 6 is labeled as ah briehtatibh to child-rearing construct it 
is interpreted as including a press for independence and a press for 
parent-child interaction regarding intellectually stimulating activities. All 
the variables in Factor 6 reflect parental beliefs, customs and rules for 
raising their children. A press for independence, it is suggested, influences 
the particular parent response in variables 262, 266, and 271, while a presfe 
for parent-child interaction in inteliectuaily stimulating events i it is 
believed^ influences variables 211 and 247. 
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The results of the factor analysis point biit for the most part the 
strengths of the conceptual approach applied in this study 'in developing a 
measure of the family learning environments of deaf children. This was shown 
most clearly by thfe conceptual cdhiBsiveness found after factor analysis among 
most of the items identified from the theoretical arid research literature arid 

selected to measure the constructs uriderlyirig the hypothesized learriirig 

. ._ . . . .. .. . . : \ ■ 

environment dimensions. In addition, the unambiguous factor Ibadirigs clearly 

distinguished the factors. This provided significarit guidarice arid 

understanding in the interpretation task; 

The hypothesized seventh factor's deafness-related variable loadings did 

not remain intact uSder an integration of Hearing Impairment construct. 

However, the deaf ness-reiated variables concerning the important adaptive 

reaction as well as -those concerning the deaf community, sign language and 

_____[___ __ _ _J 

supervision remained together as major concepts contributing to a construct or 

factor- This new configuration was named^ based on interpretation^ 

Integration of Hearing Impairment into the Family Environment (factor 3). 

The deafness-related commuhicatioh variables (II in all) involving 

parental knowledge and activities moved over to the first factor. Factor 1 

was interpreted as also having a heavy knowledge and irivblvemerit in child's 

currerit school progress irifluerice. Since the first factor is the principal 

- - - - - */ ■ 

factor, it is expected to have a larger riumber\^bf variables loading uir^t . As 
interpreted here, the press for knowledge arid irivblvemerit iri schbbl prbgress 
and th^ press for knbwledge and invblvetnerit with the deaf child's haridicap 
(language and doramunicatlon) are theoretical complements. 
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The chiid-rearing variabies joined with other variables of siiiiiiar 
bi-iehtation to form their own factor (6). The v^ri^bles designed to define 

parents' level of school satisfaction (factor 4) did so without interference 

- ^ •_. ... ^. _1 _ 

from other variables- ^Factor A is unique ^to this study as Marjoribanks* 

analysis did hot identify a construct of this nature as a dimension of the 

home learning environment - 

The ^salience of the deafness-related variables was a particularly 

ihterestihg outcome of this factor analysis^. Also^ the nature of their 

contribution to the variable clusters on the fi^st and third factors was 

conceptually significant. 

— _• _ _. - _ - - ■_ - ■ .J _ - ' 

The results of the factor analysis provided promise for further 

development of the Family E^ivirbrxment Instrument, . An early task would be 

further refine^ the original input variable list of ,,1,00' Items in an attempt to 

sharpen the factors." For the present study the fac^br analysis provided for 

data retitictidn thereby facilitating further analyses. 

2. \^haX is tb^ e ffect o f^-di-f ^£%reflce^in^-family^^ levels, 8ex» 

or^naX position^-J^a mi l y size, J^^, type o^-&^tudent and cbminuhicatibn mode 
used by the child in the schotolg^n 4:he strength of the relationship between 
the family environment and ediKiational-^achievemfent ? 

The literature is replete with claims that differences in certain status 

h . ^ r ^ . . . '*■ 

characteristics of the child and his/her family play a role in accounting for 

differences in academic achievement^ as well as differences in interactions and 

behaviors occurring in the family (ffemiiy environment);. For example, one , 

~_ _ __ __. p. ___ • ~. __ ___ '__ 

explanation f br differences in academic achievement and family environment 
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occurring among children of different family Strudtures is that parents provide 
different experiences for first-borns than later^bbrns and that families with 
large numbers of children interact with thiir children differently than do f 
families with fewer children. 

One way to investigate this influence atnbng this study sample is :to 
examine the differential effects of differences in these status . 
characteristics on the strength of the relationship between family environment 
and academic achievement. In the bivariate correlation analyses (zerb-brder) 
performed to answer this study question , these differential effects bf 
variability across status cjjaracteristics were "cdntrblled*^.by;,'^xamihih^^ at 
each status characteristic **level," thie strength of the relationship between 
academic achievement and family environiflent and by comparing the strength of 
the relationships across different levels of each characteristic. 

The reader is reminded first, that the fainiiy environinent index was the ■} 
score obtained by summing the values of the variables (item scores) comprising 
the six factors derived from the factor analysis procedure. Second^ the 
family environment concept for this study question was represented equivocally 
by the six factbrs (cbnstructs) and ho effort has yet been made in the 
aha^sis tb identify those family behavibrs (constructs) called presses after' 
Murray (1938) or tb measure their magnitude and directibhality relative tb 
academic achievement. This will be done in subsequent analysis and the 
environment in the family then"^is called the family learning ehvirbhmeht. 

For the exam^atibn of the effect bf differences in status 

_____ __ ___ ___ ■* 

characteristics on the strength of the relationship between family 
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ehvirbnment and academic achievement, BUbprogratD PEARSON CORK of the SPSS was 
used to compute Pearson product-moment correlation coefficients. The results 
are presented in table 2, 

It can be seen by comparing correlation coefficients for family 
environment and acadeinic achievement across ail five family socid-ecdtlbmic 

0 i ' ^: 

levels^ for boys and girls, and for either first- or later-borns that the 
strength of the relationship does not seem to be effected by differences in 
these thre^^ariables. That is^ the correlation at any level is not 
• substantively different than.^that at any other level within the same 
characteristic. 

/ Oh the other hand, when the magfiltude of the correlations for commuter or 

_ _ _ _ ^ \ 
residential: student, communication modes used ih.schboli liQ, level, and 

family siz^e are compared, it can be observed that differences existed 

differentially across academic content areas. 

Overall, the results of this analysis explored the interaction of various 

demographic characteristics with the relationship of fanjily ehvirohmeht and 

academic achievement. A pattern emerged especialjjy for the correlation of 

reading comprehension and family environtneut. Of all izharacteristics, 

differences in FAMSIZE, COH/MODE SCHOL, student type and I.Q. interacted most 

with the family and academic achievement relationship. 

-\i ■ \. 

3. tr/hich underlying constructs of the famtly environment best predict the ^ - 

academic achievement of hearing Impaired— children ? 

The analyseia of the relationship of the family environment constructs 

(the; six factors) to the hearing impaired child's academic achievement are 

described in the next several p^ges. 
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Pearson Correlations Between Family Envitdntnent and 
Academic Achievement Across Differences in 
Status Characteristics 



Academic ^Achievement befflographic 

Reading Math ^^ath Characteristic 

Comprehension Concepts Computation Level 
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Academic Achievement^^ " ^^?^?"P^^^_ 

Reading Math Math Characteristic 

Comprehension Concepts Computation ^ Level 
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Math 

Concepts 



Math 

Cdmputatibn 



_Peinbgraphlc 
Characteristic 
Lefvel 



99. 0000 


99.0000 


99.0000 






( 0) 


( P) 


(■ 0) 


IQ^ 


- 

= 1 












-0.7079* 


0.5222 


0.3998 






( 8) 


( 9) 


(9) 


IQ 


s 2 


P- .025 


P- .075 


T- .143 






0.0816 


0.2289 








'( 26) 


( 26) 


-0.04^,; - 


IQ 


* 3 


P- .346 


P« .130 


^ P* .415 






-0.0876 


0.1807 


<\ -0.0654 






( 27) 


( 3d) 


( 30) 


IQ 


" 4 


P- .332 


P- .170 


P- .366 







-0.4537* 

( 17) 
P-= .034 

-0.7283 
< 3) 
P« .240 

(Coefficient /(Cases) /Significance) (A value of 99.6060 is printed 

if a coefficient cannot be computed. 
* p<-05 

^ FAMSES - Family Socib-Economic Level (1 * high* to 5 • low) 

^ KRANK - Ordinal Position of Study Child (1 - f ir8t-b;b:Sti. 
2 - later^bbrh) 1 * / 

^ FAMSIZE - Number bf Children in Family 



COM/MODE SCHOL s Primary Cbtninuhicatibh Mode generally .used in 
school by child (1 - primarily bral» 2 - simultaneous, 
3 ■ primarily isanui.1) 

■> * ' 

* SEX (1- boys, 2 - girls) 

^ STtfMNT TYPE (1 - residential, 2 - commuter) 

^ IQ (1 - low, to 6 - high) ^ ■ , ■ f 



-0.36^6 
( 18) 
P- .069 



-0.0495 
( 19) 
P- .420 



iQ 



- 5 



0.1315 
i 4) 
P- .434 



-0.1634 
( 4) 
P- .418 



- 6 



- 52 
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The Relationship of the Constructs of the Family 
Ehvirbnmeht and Acadeiaic Achievement 

Academic achievement for this study Was comprised of jjercehtile scores 
;fdr reading comprehensibh, math concepts and math computation. Three 
discriininant analyses, one for each academic area, were conducted to answer 
the firiRt question of this study. The upper and lower thirds of the 
percentile scores distribution for reading, niath concepts and math cbitiputatibh 
provided the basis for three step-wise discriminant analyses employing the six 
factor scales from the Family Environment Instrument. 

Factor scale scores were computed for each case by summing his/her. raw 
scores on variables with rotated factor loadings of .30 'arid above on a * 
particular factors This optimized tjRe internal consistency reliability of 
each scale. Inter-scale correlation did not result from this procedure as 
shown by the within groups correlation matrix tables. 

Discriminant analysis allowed for interpreting or describing the high and 
low group differences and for classifying individuals into high and low 
achievenent groups. 

As ^or interpreting, the ways in which the groups differed were studied 
by discriminating between the groups on the basis of the set of six underlying 
family ehvirbnmeht cbhstructs (factbrs), by statistically testing how well 
this set bf discriminating variables (the six factbr scales) distinguished the 
grbups, and by determining which factbrs were the most pbwerful 
discrimihatbrs. ' " 

Discriminant analysis was alsb used as a classificatibh technique in this 

■ • - - ^ - - - - - - '-^i-' ■ - - - 

study. Thfit is, as a check bf the adequacy bf th^ disctimihaht functibh, the 
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hearing impaired students (cases) in this study with known high or low 



achievement group mefiibership were clisgified to see how inahy were correctly 



classified by the discriminating variableis. Also, for future ajpplic^Stibns, 



because it was determined which variables did well in classifying group 



membership, those variables can be used to predict the likely group membership 



of new cases with unknown memberships. 



Subprogram DiSeRlMlKANT from the SPSS was performed. Rao's V wa$ used 



as the step-wise criterion. 



Reading Comprehension_Resuits 




Table 3 displays the means, standard deviations and univariate F-ratiol&^ 
for each of the six predictor variables. Significant univariate F-vaiqes were 
found on three variables: Ghild-Rearingj Orientation, Parental Aspirations and 
Expectations for* Child's Academic and Occupational Achievements, and Concern 
for School Progress and the Use and Development of Language and eoxranunication. 

Compared to hearing impaired children in the low reading comprehension* 
group, hearing impaired children in the high reading achievemeht group came 
from families with more ^'favorable" child rearing orientations ^ had parents 
who had higher expectations for their child but also had parents who were less 
cbhcerhed for the child's school progress and language cbmmuhicatibh 
develbptnent . ■ ^ . 

Recall that the Family Environment Interview Instrument is stored so that 
1 - the desirable/favorable behavibt or response and 6 ■ the least de8irablfe7 
favorable behavior or response. On the other hand, a high absolute value 
reading score Is desirable. 
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Table 3 ■ 

Group Hearis^, Standard Deviations; and Univariate F-RatloB 
' for Six Faiiiily Eiivironient Variables 

HigK Reading CbSprehension Low Reading Comprehension 

Variable M^4 ) " (n ■ 2 9) . 

- " Mean S.D. Mean S.D. 

Child-Rearing orientation 32.25 5.89 35:17 5.49 . 

Integration of Hearing ^ 

Iinpainiient .26.07 6. 18 28.59 3.51 

Parental Aspirations for 
Chilli's Academic and 

Occupational Achieveiiients . 43.39 7;58 klM 9.49 
Parents' Aspirations Work 

and Leisurr 18.04 4.08 ; 19.21, 2.94 
Concern for School, 

Language, Coiiiunicat Ion . 82.14 '19.36 76.69 21.73 

Parents' ^ School Satisfaction 25.39 2.45 25.00^ 2.71 

— — - — — 

^Scorinpi 1 " tavorabie, desirable behavior, to 6 = unfavorable, undesirable behavior 

1 ; 

Degrees of freodoni ■ 1, 56 ^ 

* p<»e5 

** p<.ei / . ' • '. 



Univariate 
F-Ratio 



7.16 *^ 



2.45 



4,25 * 
1.91 

10.15 ** 
.01 
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with the exception of SCHLANCOM, on each of the variables in Table 3 for 
which the univariate F-ratios were statisticaiiy significant, the group 
differences were in directions predictable from earlier family environment 
researchi While the univariate F^s for the remaining three variables were 
hbh-slgnlf leant i the group means for two, integration of Hearing impairment 
and Parents* Aspirations for Work and Leisure, were also in directions 
predictable from theory and earlier research. 

The results of the first step-wise discri^nant analysis are shown in 
Table 4. This step-wise discriminant analysis used the six Family Environment 
Instrument factor scales to interpret group differences and to predict high 6r^ 
low reading group membership in the hearing impaired sample with reading 
scores. The analysis was conducted over 29 low achievers in reading 
cbmprehehsibh and 28 high achievers. From the 124 families, reading data were 
received for 86 children. Five of the six factor scales entered the equation 
with an F to enter here and after set at > 1.0. The factors that entered were: 
Child-Rearing Orientation; Integration of Hearing Impairment into the Family 
Environment; Parental Aspirations arid Expectations for Child's Academic and 
Occupational Achievements i Parents* Aspirations for Work and Leisure, and 
Concern for School Progress and the Use and Development of Language and 



TOtq^iunication. The analysis produced an overall Wilks lambda of .723 with an 
associated chi square value of 17.03 with 5 degrees of freedom significant at 
the .004 level and a canonical correlation of .526 for the discriminant ^ 



This solution explained 27 .B% of the group variance and classified 72% o£ 
the hearing impaired children used in the analysis correctly. Confidence 
intervals^ using the t- statistic (t a, ^c) and the standard error* were 




function. 



Table 4 

Siiinmary of Step-wise biscriminant Function Analysis^ f?"^^^?.^?^^!^"??"^ 
Factor Scales Predicting High and Low Achievers 4" Reading Coinprehenslon 



Step 


Variable 




Strindat'dized 
Coefficients 


Wilks 
Lambda 


Change in 
Rao's V . 


Significance 
of change 
In V 


Within Structure 
Coefficient 
Function 1 


1 


CRORIEN 




.735 


.936 


3.76 


.653 


.422 


A 


INTHI 




.418 


.756 


4.35 


.037 


.414 


3 


PASPACOC 




.609 


.797 


6.82 


. 009 


.295 


5 


PASPWORKLEIS 




.411 


.723 


2.75 


.098 


.272 


2 


SCHLANCOM 




-1.636 


.885 


3.40 


.065 


-.218 




SATSCHOL^ 












.099 


Canonical 
Canonical 


Correlation ■= 
r2 


.526 
.276 




a 
b 


Mihimum F to 
This variable 


Enter = 1.0 
did hot enter the 


equation 



Centrolds: Rending Comprehension Highs - -.619 
Rending Comprehension Lows .597 

Percent Correct Classification: Highs 6^% 
(Priors - .50) Lows 79% 

Overall 12% 

improvement-Over-Chahce Index: AA% 
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calculated at various levels to examine the statistical significance of the 
hit rate. For reading achievement scores (N«57) the percentage of correctly 
classified cases clearly falls putside the 99% confidence interval (since 72% 
is greater than 67.8%) and is, therefore, significant. 

Klecka (1980) suggested calculating tau (a prdpdrtibrial reduction error 
statistic) to get a standardized measure of improvement over chance of the 
percent correct classification. Huberty (1983) labeled this the 
Improvement "lOver-Chance index. For reading comprehension the ImpraVemeht- 
Over-Chancd Index was 1=44%, which means, that by using this classification 
rulei the hit rate was improved by AA% over chance or, from another 
persnc^tlve, that 44% fewer classification errors resulted using this 
clarification rule than would have by chance. 

The results of the stepwise selection of variables for discriminant 
analysis will be interpreted by the witljin structure coefficients which 
represent the variable to function correlation. Unlike the standardized 

c 

coefficients which take into cbhsideratibh the simultaneous contributions of 
all the other variables, the structure coefficients are simple bivariate 
correlations; thus, thiey are hbt affected by interrelationships among the 
predictor variables. Notice the rather small structure coefficient of 
SCHLANCOM which means it has fairly little in common with the function. This 
is a different im^pression than given by the standardized coefficient of 
SeHtANGGM which was rather large. As shown in Table 5, SCHLANCOM is fairly . 
highly correlated with PASPACOe (.460) and with PASPWORKLEIS (.451) so they 
^re each iaking rather large contributions In opposf^te directions (have 
opposite signs) which cancels out SeHtANCOM. Thif small net effect represents 



SCHLANCOM 1,000 ^ 

i ..... 

PASPACOC. 0.460 1.000. ^ * . 

INTHI " 0.195 0.100 , 1.000 

SATSCHOL 0.305 -0.030 ! -0.017 1.000 

PASPWORKLEIS 0.451 0.295 0.194 0.128 1.000 

CRORIEH 0.369 -0.000 , 0.07 J 0.258 0.091 , l.OOO 
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thC'ttue effect of SCHLAH^OM upon the fii)fiction. Klecfea 0980) discusses the : 

perverse tendency of such *slt:uB;t ions to arise in discriminant analysis and 

suggests that the structure coefficients .ire a better guide to the n^^hihg of 

the canonical discriminant functions than the standardized coefficients are; 

The within structure cpef ficiehts which are correlations 'between the 

function and the discriminating variables are derived for each variable , 

NwhetheV/ dr *fi6t^ :^t was selected in variably s^Xectibh.- Th^ y^^ in Table , 

4: ai-e grouped according to the^^functioh with which they are. most highly 

cptr^lated Citi this case there was only one function). Within this groups the 

variables aire sdrted in descending order by the magnitude of that largest 

correlation (Hull & Nie, 1981). 

Exatiiinatidh of the absolute magnitude of the structure coefficients 
^ • . _ s ' • ... 

indica^ted thaf Child-Rearing brientatioh and Integration of Hearing Impairment 

' ■ • . ■ ■ ^ ' 

into the Family Environment had the strongest relationship to the function. ,S 

: 

Relatively substantial relationships derived from the Parental Aspirations for 
the Child's Academic and iDccupationai Achievements and from Parents* 
-Aspirations for Work and Leisure variablesi A modest relationship , about half 
of CRORIENi was derived from the SCHLANCOM variable. Given this function 
comprised primarily the -CRORIEN and INTHI variables of the family environment i 
and given the directionality of the group means § this function might 
appropriately be named the "Press for Interactive Child-Rearing" function. ^ 
This suggests that although the two variables were hot correlated with each 
other (.077), they seem to be measuring a conceptually cdmplemeh^ar-y construct 
best characterized by parental interaction with rather than to or for the 
child. This will be discussed further in a later section. • 
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Hath Concepts Results * %' ' - 

Table 6 presents the means j standard deviations and univariate F-ratioB 

foir each of the six predictor variables i^; A significant univariate F-vaiuc was 

_ ■- _ ' ' . • ^ 

found oii one variable: Concern for School Progress and the Use and 

■ ■ V 

Development of Language and Communication. • 

Compared to hearing impaired children with low achievement in math 



concepts, hearing impaired children-ih tSe high ^ath concepts group had 

■ - .\. - - - - - - - I «» 

parents wha were less cbjia^rhed f or ^the child's school progress and language ^ 

arid cbtnmunicatibh development. 

I^ile the' utiivariat^ iF's for the remaining five variables were hot 

■ ^ ■ ■ ■ ' ■ i ' '*■"..''. *. . 

significant, the groups means for four were* ~ih directions predictable from \ 
\ ' . ^ ' - . • - • * 

theory and earlier reseitch, i.e., more favorable f ai^ty^'ehv'irbhmeht 

constructs (low absdltite'i value of the fbur variables) were' related to high . 

achievement in m^th concepts. ' * 

__ _ _ _ _ _ _t ' _ >_ 

The sf^nd step-wise discriminant analysis reported here used the same 

six factori scales derived from the ffetor constitution of the Family 

r _____ . . ^ ^ 

Environment Instrument to interpret and predict high and low achievq;rs in fcath 
concepts. The analysis was conducted over 3i low achievers and 32 high -: 
achievers from an overall data base of 93 students fdr'whom math 'concepts 
scores were ^received. Four of the six factor scales entered the equation (see 

■ - ■ ■ ■ • . . 

Table 7). The factors that entered were: Concern for School Progress and the 1 

. . \* 

Use and Development of Language and Communication; Parental Aspirations for 

Work and Leisure* Integration of Hearing Impairment into the Family 

Ehvirbhmeht; and lastly ^ Child-Rearing Orientation. The analysis produced^n. 

_ _ V - ~ _"" _ " _ _"_ - 

overa 11 Lambda bf .862 with ah associated chi square value of 8.64 with 
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1 Table 6 • , ; 

Hath Concepts Group Means^, Standard Devlatlonsi and tlnlvarta^e F-jiatlos 
for Six Faiiilly Envlronient Variables ? 



Variable 



High Math Copcepts 
(n " 32 



Mean 



Lk Math Concepts 



S.D. 



Mean 



S.D. 



T 



Univariate 
F-Ratio° 



Concern for School j 
Language; Coinunicatlon 

Parents Aspirations Work 
atid tetsare 

Integration o! Hearing 
Inipatnnent 

'J 

Child-Rearing ertentatlon 

Parental Aspirations for 
Child's Academic and 
GcciipBtionai Achievpnients 



Parentp' School Satisfaction 



80.19 

27.26 
•32.16 

r 

25.03 



18.89 

3.5i 

hM 
6.47 



7.23 
3.04 



74.1 

18.55 

28.90 
33,19 



45.52 
24.94 



19.00 ' 



3.46 

r 

;5.0'9 
6.19. 



9.40 
3.19 



■f, 



6,36* 

3. 69 , 

2.44 ■ 
1.32 



.56 



.03 



a 



b 



Scoring: 1 «= favorable^ desirable behavior j to 6 ■ unfavorable j yndeslrable behavior 

: ^ 



Degrees of Freedom * U 61 
* p4025 
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Suimary of Step-wla^Dlscrlinlhant Furictibti' Aft^^ for Faiily Eplrbnnient 
f Factor Scales Predicting High, and Low Achfetrs In Math Cdricejitp - 



Step VarLible 



Standardized Hllks j Change In 
Cbefflciehts Laiiibda / Rap's V 



Significance Within Stroct'^^ft 
of Change Coefficient 
in V Function 1 



I 


SCHLANCOM 


-1.055 




1.57 


.210 


2 


PASPWORKLEIS 


.665* 




3,60 


.058 


3 


■ 

INTHI 


.578 . 




2.89 


.089 


5 


CRORIEN 


M 


... .4 

.862 


1.58 


.209 



PASPACOC 



SATSCHOL 



-M 

.399 

.373 
.207 
-.094 
-.023 



Canonical Correlation - .372 
.'2 



Canonical R 



.138 



a 



b 



MinlmBin F to Enter « 1.0 

This variable did not enter the equation 



Centrdidfe: Math Concepts Highs ■ -.394 
Math Concepts Lows * .394 

Percent Correct eiassification: iiighs M 
(Priors ■ .50) Lows 61/t 

/• ' : Overall 652 

Improvefflent-Over-Chance Index; 30^ 
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4 degrees of freedomi significant at the .07 level arid a candriicai cdrrelatlbh 

_ ^' ■ 

of .372. This solution explained 13.8% of the group variation in the hearing 
impaired math concepts sample and correctly classified 65% of the Studeitts 
used in the analysis. ■ ^ ^^ 

Confidence intervals using the t-statistic (t and the standard 

. U J ,01 

^rrbr were computed to examine the statistical significance of the 65%- hit 
riite for math concepts. Sinc^ the 95% confidence intei^ai ranged from 37.3% 
to 62.7%, the observed overall hit rate was statistically signilicant. 

The imprbvement-bver-char/ce index was calculated to be 30%; this 'i^ans 
that 30^ fewer classification errors resulted using a classification function 
based on the discriminating variables than would have by chance. 

The results of the step^-^wise discriminant analysis for predictitig ,h:^h 
arid low group me mb ^ sh ip for math concepts achievement were ihterprjeted by ^the 
within structure coefficients rather than the standardized discrimifiant - » 
coefficients. Hbwever» for this fuhctibh, the. interrelationships amoh^^th^ 

variables were low with the exceptibh perhaps bf CRORIEN and SCHLANCtiM (.431)"" 

- - - - ^ - - : - - - , ^ . , - 

(see Table 8) / This means that the statidardized cbef ficiehts were probably - 

not affected by shared discriminating infbnnatibh and that the relative 

absolute values of the structure and standardized coefficient's can be 

interpreted in a similar straightforward manner. However, CRORIEN and 

SGHLANlEIdM^s relationship to the function in opposite directions may account ; 

for the net effect of reducing SGHtANeOM^B relationship ^rom over twice as 

graat as GRORIEN^s to less than half CRORIEN relationship as indicated by 

the structure coefficients. 



SCHLANCOM PASPACOC INTHI SATSCHOL PASPWORKLEIS CRORIEN 

f 



SCHtANCOit' • , . 1.000 

: ■ . ^ ■ . . . 

PASPACOC , ^ .269 1:000 

INTHt . ■ ' , M ' M 1.000 \ 

SATSCHOL' - ;139 -.112 ' .083 ' 1;000 

MPyiEEIS ■ .399 All . ': . 121. .082 "1.000 

eRORIEN i M .-.032 .150 ' .196 ' .. .189 i.000 



p In descending btdef by magnitude of the structure cbeff Iclehts/ the 
cdntrlbutldns of three variables seem to comprise this fuhctibh: SCHLANCOM 

PASPWORKLEIS and INTHI. Unlike Its strengths for predicting high and low 

..... ^ 

reading comprehensldn, Chlld-Rearlng Orientation was of minor Importance fd 
discriminating high and Idw achievers in math cdncepts, . 

It is difficult to interpret and label this functldn because the 
structure coefficients of the three highest discriminating variables are 
rather similar in magnitude, andthe mdst poweriui variables: Concern for 
School,. Language and" eonnmihication and Parents' Aspirations for Work and 

"-4------i'--- ^t - 

Leisure aj?^^ jconoe^ttialiy* incgjupatibie excem perhaps that given their signs 
an^^ontenf it i6 a parent-centered influence on the dimension^ it is 
•praposed'' based on the author ' s ,be5t judgment, that given the magnitude of 

_^ _'i __ __ ______ __ . ■ _ _ . 

SCHtANCiSH and its negative sign, the dimension be named a "Press; for 
Dire:ctjLveness" due to the nature of this variable's item content. 

Math Computation Results 

The group means ^ standard deviaii<^s and univariate F-ratlbs for each c 
the six predictor variables are displayed in Table 9. The bhly family 
ehvirbnment variable f buhd^ tb fiave a significant univariate F was Parental 
Aspiratlbhs fbr the Child's Academic and Occupatlbnal Achievements, The 
hearing impaired ch Idren in the high achieving math cdmputatldn grdiip had 
parents with higher, mdre specific and better planned expectatidns fdr their 
children's academic and dccupatlonal achievements than did those in the. low 
achieving math computation group. <7 

Even thofigti^the univariate F-vaiues for the other five discriminating 
variables were significant, the group means for three were in direptions 
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Math Computation Group Means , Standard DevfLatldns, and Univariate F-Ratlds 
for Six Family Environment Variables 



/arlable 



High Math Cdmputatldn 

( n^4^)— 



Ldw Math Cdmputatlbn 

— (n ^ 30) - 



Univariate 



'^4 



Mean 


S.D.. 


Mean 


S.D. / 


F-Ratld 





:al Aspirations for 
's Academic and 

itional Achievenients 41.81 
:n for School, 

ige, Coimnunication 75; 68 

:s Aspirations Work 

;isure 17; 97 

•ation of Hearing 

•ment ' ; 27;19 

■Rearing Orientation 33; 19 

:s'' School Satisfaction 25; 32 



7.87 

19.78 

3;91 

6;66V 
6;68 
;2.7i' 



48.90 



8.36 



19.43 




11.44 * 



.84 



;37 
.00 

;dd 

.49 



Ing: 1 "favorable, destrabie behavior, to 6 «= unfavorable, undesirable behavior 

ees of Freedom «» 1, 60 

001 
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' predictable from theory and earlier study. That is, a favorable family 
environment, as measured by' these constructs, was likely to discriminate 
between high and low achlevera^ent in math computation. 

Table 10 summarizes the third discriminant analyses when the same six - 

facto^ scales were used to predict hUgh and low achievers in math computation, 

L: _ ' 

The analysis was conducted over 30 low achievers and 33 high achievers from ail 

overall data base of 94 student's' for whom math computati^ scores were 

' :^ 

received. One of the six factor scales entered the equation. Parental 
Aspirations and Expectations for Child 's"" Academic and Occupational 
Achievements. The analysis produced _^n overall Wilks Lambda of .837 with an 
associated chi square value of 10^.37 significant at .001. 

' . This solution found a (^anoni-cal correlation of .403 and it explained 
16.2% of the group membership variance in the math computation sample. The 

_ ^ _ " 7 ___ _ _ ■ _ _ ____ 

overall correct classification of the math computation high and low achievers 
was 59%, with the analysis showing that 64% of the high achievers and 53% of 
the low achievers wer,e Correctly classified. For math cbmputatibh, the 
percentage of cases correctly classified, i.e., the hit rate of 59%* did not 
differ in a statistically significant manner from chance. At the 95% 
confidence interval the hit rate would be statistically significant if it fell 
outside th intj^rvai of 50±12.7 percent. However, the computatidn of the 
improvement-over-chance index showed that 18% fewer classification errors 
; "tesiilted using th Jts classif ication rule than would have by chance. 

. ; ■ : , 

.-^■^^^ The results|^f the s^ep-wise discriminant analysis for predicting high 

^ ./' . _ _ . 

^^"^^'Ond low group membership in math computation achievement wa^ interpreted 

^^«^*within 8:&*=ucture coefficients. The within group variable to function 
cbrrelatidhs ai^ shbvm in Table 11. 
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Table 10 



.Sunmiary of Step-wise Discriminant Function Analysis for Family Ehvirdhiheht 
*^ractor Scales* Predicting High and Low Achievers iri Math Cdihputatidh 



St^p 



Variable 



Standard Ized 
Coefficients 



Lambda 



Change in 
Rao's V 



Significance 
of Change 
in V 



Within Structure 
Coefficient 
Function 1 



PASPACOC 
SCHtANGOM^ 
PASPWORKLEIS^ 
INTHI^ 



CRORIEN 



SATSCHOL 



l.ODO 



.837 



.0007 



1 . 000 
.378 
.232 
.205 
-.069 
-.005 



[Canonical Correlation « .403 
2 



!3ahdhical R 



- .162 



[Jehtrdids: Math Concepts Highs « -.426 
Math Concepts hop^ - .440 

Percent Correct Classification: Highis 64% 
(Priors * . 50) Lows 53% 

Overall 59% 

[tnprovement-Over-Chance Index: . 18% 



Minimum F to Enter « 1.0 



This variable did not enter the equation 
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table 11 



------- - ------- - - - --■ . . Jj^ ^ • , • . 

Pooled Math Cbinputatlbri_Wlthln-Grbu{)S Cbrrelation Matrix : . 
) fbr Family Eriviroriinerit Variables ' 




SCHLANCOM 


PASPACOC 


INTHI 


SATSCHOL 


PASPWORKLEIS ^ 


CRORIEN 

. r 


ILANGOM . ' 


1.000 










1 


PACOC 


.378 


1.000 , 










HI 


.236 


.205 


1:000 








SCHOL 


:190 


-:006 


.090 


1:000 






PWORKLEIS 


.410 


:232 


.266 


.139 


1:000 ^ 




RIEN 


.251 


-.069 


.061 


.225 


.068 


1.000 
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' ^^'"^ The structure cbefficieh|fe indicate how closely a predictor variable and 

a function are related. When the absolute magnitude of the coefficient is 
' very large (near +1.0 or the function and variable a re^ carrying pearly 

the same inf (>rmation. (Kleclca * 1980). Similarly^ when the coefficient is near 
zero, the variable and function have very little in common. Inspection of the^ 
structure coefficients indicated that this function comprised almost entirely 
the Parental Aspirations f or the Child * s, Aca'detaic and Occupational 
Achievements construct of the family environment > which contributed from 
almost thfee to five times as much discriminating power to the function as ah^r 

' a- 

of the remaining variables not considering CHORION (r4x) or -SATSCHOL (200x) . 
This function might, therefore, without any ambiguity appropriately be labeled, 
the "Press for AchievbmentV furictibh for discriminating between high and low 
achievers in tfath computation. ' . 

For illustrative purposes, the centrolds of the high arid low ach^evemerit 
groups on each of the three separate discrminant functions are displayed in. 
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Figure 1; It can be: seen thit , each f unctiot^K^ suiting from' three step-^wise 
discriminant analyses*^ Press for interactive Chiid-Rearing for reading. Press 



for Directiveness for math concepts and Press for Achievement for math 



computation^ represented by' the axes^ define a one-dimensionai space with each 

of the two grbug^s located on a point in positive or negative space, 

- - • '-. }^ - . - ^ ■ - 

Recognizing tli^ the symbolic representation of liriear distances represented 

in the group means can be dece"iving> depending on the scale units selected, 

_ 1. _ _ _ _ ■ 

the reader-^ is cautioned against ^attributing greater separation between the 

* • jj 

ceritrbids thari is Warranted, The prbpbrtibri of cases correctly classified 
aiid the imprbvemerit-nDver-charice index shbuld be referred to in cbhsiderlhg 
Figure 1 in that" they Indirectly ' cbriflrta the degree bf grbup separatlbri/ 
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Figure i: Centroids ^of High and tow Academic lAchievement Groups in 

One-Dimensioriai Space fiefined by Three Separate Discriminant 
Functions. . 



Apperidix co 




stdglrasts for the three analyses. 



By placing the histograms aba^.one another the density ^^distribution and 



relative locations^ of the centroids can be compared, Exaininatibn of ' these 

plots reveals the degree of overlap between the groups. The plot for high arid 

;' _ - -V^:.:^':' A_ ■ : ^ 1 . ' " 

low math cbmpptation, groups shows the most overlap and reading cdmprehehsibh 
tY^ 1-east- This provides another way to perceive the discriminating power of 
the discriminant functions. 



Discussion of Results 



The results of these analyses indicated .that it is possible to 
discriminate on certain family environment characteristics between groups of 
10-13 year old hearing impaired children, classified into one of two groups of 
high « low achievement in reading cbmpirehension > math concepts an4 math 

Cdmputatibh.. Further, and more importantly ^. the analyses inc 

_ . — _ _ _ s - _ _ ^ - y^^^^i 

dif ferentiatidhs^ere based on underlying diinensib5rs of "'the 



(the discriminant functibhs) , the , cbmpbsitibns of which are^ 
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part, consistent with what thebry arid research wbuld predict. These analyses 

_. . . _____ . 0 ■" . ' \ _ , _ . • ' . . 

also provided a means for classifying iniJividual casi5s ihtg '^the achievement*' 

group they most closely resembled. The iitterpretation df these results 



contributes much to our understanding of hearing impaired children. 

■__ ' , 

what we know about hearing impaired children's academic learning and 

their family environments, up to this point, has been astqundingly. little. , 

: ■ ^ _' ;■_■ _ i l _ 

Becau^ of this, many of. the results from this study are ground-breaking, and 



are interpreted by way of Peeking' conceptual consistency among the findings 
and within a theoretical framework. Convention in an exploratory study of 
this nature dictated that an effort should be made not to overlook results 
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that might be interesting arid substaritiyely me^ri even when it meant 

interpreting ttsts of significance lenlerit|]^. In all cases when this \ 
occurred it if r.ade 6bvious to the reader.. 

ilea dlri|^ Compr ehension , ■ '< . 

Examination of thfe item content that made up the factor scale structures 
.of eRORIEN an<f INTHI which comprised the "Pres§ for Interactive Child-Rearing' 
foriction yields an interpretation of the riatute of the fu;pction and possible 

explanations as ^ to ^why it predicted ^gh and low reading comprehension. That 

J __ ._ _ _ _ ._ , ■ : _ _ _ ■ _■ _ _ _ ■ ■' _ _ _ _ ' ' _ _ / 

is the family environmerits* of those children in"* the high reading group was 

^statistically and substantively different than the family ^envirbrimerits 6f 
children in the low reading group. 

Several of the behaviors measured by CRORIEN and INTHI relate to the 
parents and qhild doing activities- together, e.g., "The ext ^r^t^^ ^nd^^ c but en t bf^ 
edupatioriai activi^es parent&.r.arid child^ engage in together," VAR 247. The 

•■ _ _ . ■ • "^^^^ ■ • ' i _ ■ ^ 

importan^t characteristic of- families with^ childVen in the high reading, group ' 
is that the parents do things and are involved with their children rather than 
directing activities it , to.|pd around them; or the nature of the activity ^ 
itself is interac^tivfe as in "Parents read to their child at an early age." 
Related to this, the parents' behavior towarcJ their child seems to, be guided 
by perceptions bf him/her a^s ari individual of "equal status" to the parent 
rather than as Child and a handicapped child with "child status" or status 
different than other children would have in the family. The child's 
independence as a person is recbgnized in VAge child Is allowed or expected to 
earn spending money," "Age he/she is expected, tb make ^certairi decisions," ^rid 
early on in life when this iridependenc'e for the child was first established, 
"Age when the child was e^cpected or allowed tb play around the neighborhood." 



It is proposed here that the parents' interactive, respect-f or-person^ 
behaviors tbv/ard their child were influenced further by the adaptat^n they 
have made to his/her deafness: (VAR 286,^ VAR 288), Families with children in 
the high reading group reported having dealt with the reality of tbeir child 
as a person with deafness. 

^ This interpretation is in consonance with Kelly's Constructive 

Alternativistn view (1955) which proposes that an individual's personal belief 
systems (constructs) contribute significantly, guides and are the directing 
source of behaviors in interactions with other people, Thusi the parents' 



constructs of **child^" 'Ichild-rearihg" in general* and of "hearing impaired 
clt4^^;'^,^particularly are taken to be sources bf parental behaviors with their 
hearing impaired child. That this integration bf cbhstructs occurred, it is 
suggested, is exemplified by t>ie activity bf parents reading to the child 
^efore preschool in spite of the difficulties recbgnized due tb the existence 
'^ll^fevere hearing loss. Effective application of the principles entailed in 
constructionist theory t^ £amiiy intervention should increase parerit-.child 
interaction. At least, the hypothesis is worthy pf further inveistigatlon. ^ 
As to why this *'fress for interactivfe ehiid-Rearing" function predicted, 

_______ _____ ^■:___ '__ ' 

high and low reader s^ st.udies over the last three decades have shown ap 
association between various family' resources and skill itt reading* Before 
that research is sumraarizeiJi a description of what reading comprehension 
involves is presented. * 

Reading tbmprehehsibh is one of the component skills of the act of 
readings Others are attehtibti, roembry i decoding^ knowledge of words and 
syntax. ^ In the jpbmprehehsibh part bf reading, the reader makeS" the "eymbbls 
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meaningful by creating a cdhtext for the text within wliicH it becomei 



understdbd. Thus, comjprehehsibh involves applying one's personal experiences 
and knowledge of the world to give meaning to the surface structures of the 
sentences. The meaning of a passage comes from active pat ticipation of the 
reader that^lnvolves calling ujp and drgahlzlhg Information to be applied to 
the act of reading (Hess, et al., J982). 



Two of the family resources belonging to this function that have been/ 
found to facilitate reading are: Jfc - 

■* Rea ding to c hildren . This function comprised parent reading the child- 

at an early age (VAR 211 in CRORIEN) . The tenancy of parents to rea^d td 

^ ^ ■- 

their children has been correlated with perfbr^pce in measures of reading 
proficiency (€iark, 1976). Reading "aloud also correlated with perfbrmahce on 
reading tests (Hansen, 1969). It is suggested here that reading tb children 
not onjy models reading behavior but the interaction — the activity of reading 
to' children — may be the means through which the comprehension results were 
[^Sfctiieved . * / 

Exposure to a variety of activities . Research suggests that children's 
reading skills prbfit from prior exposure to varied experiences, Superior 
readers attended more cultural activities than average readers and 
participated in more varied activities (Miller, 19^9) . • This function 
comprised an exposure to varied activities (VAR 247, CRORIEN). 

The activity of reading to t^heir children and engaging in a wider variety 
of activities together- implies "parents are involved with their children aSd 
think of them as indiviciuals with particular interests^ likes and abilities; 
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... •■• . _ ^ .... . . . -.A,.'. : _ . 

1'^ , They "match" the activities to the child. This^telates to the first |)art of 

•.r ..f^'H -J ■ ■ - . - ... .... .* . : 

3^,^'; *^ this discussion regarding the person-centered nature of the ijfiteractibn. " ^ 

' To judge' the substantive otiiity of the "Press for Interactive Child- " 

Rearing" functloh for predic-ting high and low reading, the data In Table 4 



should be studied. Given the results of the classification analysis and thai 
canonical correlation of the functibh Vit-h group membership, it is suggested 
that this function is moderately powerful: dnd its interpretation should Se 
considered tf^alient finding of this study, the otatcome of this analysis 
contributed to bur understanding and knowledge in tJ^ reading area- and does in 

_,v - - 

fact carrS' s^ibstantive utilitarian information. ^'^^^ 



Math Concepts and Math Computet iph 



1^ The results of math cbricepts and math cbmputatloh will be discussed " 

together in this section. - ^ 

For tnatlt- concepts an examination bf^ tlie Item cbhteht of SCHLANCOM* t^ie 
discriminating variable' bn which this function ' » -esg fbl? Directivehess" Is 
labeled, and^ a l«)bk at the nature of ach^evi.5^ in^ this academic area^ allows 

. ■ _ _ ' ' ';,V-:^ . 

. pos^ble^. resolution of th^ finding thait hearing' imp^aired children who db well 

__ : / _ ^ . ^ ■ \ . . ;^ r . : ■_; ^ 

• in math concepts cbme frofi h'Stae^ where the'^te & a lack of behkvibrs described 

_ - --^ • ' ' ' ■ 

^a Concern for S3hooi^1*«|g^€55,4^se ari<^ D6y;elopment of Language ancf 




Communication; _ , _ . » ^ ' / 



nmi 

T\ie cognitive pSfecesses and^leamjLng setyie required to do we^l in-math 

, ; __________ ^ ^ : ___ --^-r^ - 

concepts involve the ability to deal with abstractions and fte na^d to think 



in "jinusual" ^Plysi that i$,' to developV^jystepems of thinki« n^t necessarily. 
tied: to^hat' can be observed/ These, abilttiejs on any^ievei implj/a 
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willingness ndt to a 
These;' abilities are 
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hcfard; answers but raiher to probe for soi^utlons. 



by ah environment; that encourages the indiv|^doal 



- -■ . ._ _ _ _ - -<■ , - ->» , 

to develop these particular strategies of problem solviifg as well as ' 

• - ^ - , \/: ■ - . • - 

creativity. An *i<^irdnrnent characterized by a' great deal of emphasis 



on 



immediate and specii:itf cmiJoefTis and problems, such as correcting the-' child 's 

_ ■ m_ ^ ' ■ 

^ramm^r, teaching hit^ ne^j words or sigp§, and knowledge of a4ld attention to 
School pr^^€ft^.in specific areas, may not foster the development of the 
-idivergent^^J^Kafera^ style of thinking required for dealing v/ith math 
concepts. - : , 



le other hand, the ability to achieve in inath Computation involves 



the ability to fbiiow roles, to appiy„ in a sysiliematic: tashibn material that is 
memorized^ and to^ practice . V werall, ist ; J.^ stiggested that math computation 



'*achSevei3^nt requirefe menti?! skills that at^&ore#4eHned.^nd^l*im 



In; this atudy, he'i^ing^ impaired chilSrerv'who did we^l in math ti*)mputa$:ibn 
ca^a from families characterized Syjfc"Pre^ functio^ 



for tlie singly variable with which:ME'-OTrreiated l^.QDO). Parental As! 
f, art(5^£xpectatio'hs for tiie Childly Acad^ic and" Occupati^ai Achievements. 



5ns 



^ Th^e'^^^e fiamilies who 



have high a n^d ,|p|acifii(p* expect and organized plans 

iti place fpr the ^child's future ajC^^^p arid bccupatiorial- life* Parents of 
tjie high at^ieviiig math cbmputat£^^^^Oup were gc&l* directed people who 
expected the^ chi'ldrehj to spei*0 more 'time dally doS^ homework, and probably 



Relieve tlieir ^iildreh ^^iTl achieve in life if they ; know math because they 
1. . ' . — ■ - ; _ ^ 

_^reporte<i- they believe "^iheir . children * s school curriculum should contain mbre 

ml^. vTher^^^y be a cycle bf reitrj forc ing e,verits occurring here: Parents ' 
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expect i indeed, push their children to spend more time doing homework. 

-.. . ■ _ _ _ . . _ . ■ _ _ J . _ _ _ 

Because tb^y. believe •*math" is a skill needed to achieve in life and because 

dea^; cblldr^^ tend to do well in math computation (probably because language 

skills axov 1^^ involved), the push to do homewbrk becf)mes a push to do ihath 

computation homework. Interacting with^this c^cie is the' tendency for - y 

: : ^ . 1 

teachers, to give ftpre math computation homework.* Math computation homework 
mi^ht be more p(^uiar^wit:h teachers than giving the children math co^epts 
problems Jo work on outside^of school because first , computation likes- ^ 
'pr^QticeJL^ather than problem"-6plving and , sd'efatid , the children do well in 

^'computation so the .H^e work ; ts teinforcing for the" child and *the 

^ ■ ' H-;'->vi- . - ' - - - _ — _ _ _ ________ 

achievem^ent i3^,;|^^nf orcing f o if he teacher and tfiie, parents . , This liypotheticai 

Cycle 'is wbrt*i3^ of, further idet 



*d:stu^y. ^ 

Brpret4|ibh of the r e iBpSpiK^^ d i s c r imi nan t: • analyses for hi^h and 



Inte 



low tna'th concepts and marttyG biqpu t a t i b.rU act 



groupsiSjBis mbr^^i^ff icult 



■\ ^ than f^lr reading conprehensia%. judge the Substantive 'u|ility of these two 

T "^unc^iq^s fpr^j|^di^ arid low ag^^vfei&nt , the. daj^ in Tables. 7 and 



10. 

should be reviewed. Given the explbratbry app»r<pph bfVthis interpretation - * 
these solutions .arcf studied f^^^heir pbteritial iriterest, as 4Jell as theif 
"application value. The reader should reobgnize , . hbwever^ that t\ 



carry substantive but relatively m<«tpst (Jlscrimiriatirig pbwer. ^eNjBwiily 



characteristics of the high and low achievers- in the inath areas weresprbbably 



less differential than xn xeading and hadvie 



inating ability to 



predict grov^ membe 
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^function to do^ur^hex analysi^^ 



V 



the discussion as predictor vaj iables "did so rather mqdes 
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For me 



cbmputatlbn*. It* Is suggested that insufficierk Information^ efitered 



equation for the diicriminat ing variables to "make -a decision" ^bout which 
group a specific case "most closely resembled*" Thus, .the accuracy of the 
classification prdcedurB^ was, dimihi shedj !; 
, In PUmiTiaryi .the am 




vcbntrSifted ixJ3«:He Ktx variables 



-used in th&se analyses and theii^r^?K<tdcj^i^ 

'particular IrLgh or low acadfemic ac}iieveralftje^'*area being predicted. In each^of 
..... . . : . - > ^ J - - <J 

the three discriminant analysis pr^2^^|:es , ah exatnihatipn of the structure 



3 ■ 



coefficients was combined with ah ''examihatibh of the grqup centiroid posit ioh&^-^.^ > 
to discover the ttij p|a^ hg of "each '^fuhltiph. To .judge how "weli^. each di§cfriminatit 
f unction did, -^;ef,^TB^subs tantlve utility, ^llks lambd^, tlie canonical - 




carefuiiy cpnsidered. -^his ^;amit 
func^i^n^ givi^n they were each'*stat 



lesser degree ,^f or a particuiar^^^terit ^area , i.r^i 



n^t^o' ^-Judgme^ of /the Votth of mi 
ly su^nififcaht to a great^r^^or 




|dihg or fiiath. ^It Is 



a^Xso interest!^ given^tha^ th^ same se^^ji^^pdx* predic«)r- variables^^ used- 
ii^ach analysis^ to eoapare the three^ analyses ^"ith each other ^,en thbuch v 




ther tdmpositionfof the high ^nd J.ow groups fS each aSai^yp^B-Is in all 
prbbabllit hot identical:,*'--^^ ^ . 



Wheh this study^'s^ample of hearing clrlidreh .iB^jfl^'if ied into high or 
Ibw reader^, Jltre^fihet^of six variables had^ th^f^gr^j^^^ disdrimt^al^r^g power. 
^That is, Mie/tiwb readihg grbups^ere fojmd^to b(^ moreidif f er^nt - on tfiis set lif 
variabjjKs than' w^^^r ^ther ?bw math grojJM on tjji^se pr^ictc 



' Variables, this means that tfie^family envirotiyent characterxsfclcs/(vA 
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- - - - - - * ~ * - - - 

found to be ijflpotMnt on this function and labeled JJPress .for Interactive 
ehiid-Reafijgtl^had more powerful discrimiriatihg ability for separating but 
high and low readers and had greatiBr , accuracy than the furictibhs found in the 
two math areas. 4he ch'^^^cteristics ol 



reading group were substailt^veiy Sifferent than the tharacterist*ic of families 
children in the iow^ 'reading group* ' .• 

- Evidetttze thpt- the math cpnceDts^and computation achiieviement crbups were 

■ . . _ ...i.^ _: 

^ less dif f erent *^'oh -the'f f amily '^Environment variables analyzed is contained iji 

^ - \tfie modest; fesults c^f , the ^^±Sssificat±^ and in the modest Canonical 

■" .22^J^,:.k: . A f 



)f families bf children iii the 



y R 's^^^ispecially ^itose_^f^ cqnceptS^^^ However,, i is suggested that tffe 

J analyses derived thii^weakest solutions (Canonicai R^'s) in the math area^^ 



I' 



because of the substa^ive xnflt^e^e of the^schooi on the development of math 




nvitxinffiients. 



^•skills. If this is .t*ruei the family would have been less important in 

jlaining ^the >lrarianpe betwelbi the math gropps. Since the school environment 
F'^s ciot metf^ured xh this studyi|-tSe variance for was confounde^ by 

children who did^ well in |math cav^e from families: with ^''unfa^ora^ 

Sfevj^ra^l (Explanations bf these findings ar^-p^ausible^ and need furth^ 
' : 'study^t'o^ verify. - Ovetall , it' is probatMy tr^^^^ the fam±lf^^E nv±T^ mj^ has 

greater influence" on^^a^^^Js^^ treading priihari^^^nd directly, at 
or"^ j/on ^math computation in an indirect maniy£T^?as ibutid in^ji 

-J m^^ .:. : : ^ ______ I 

families are more ^"familiar" or comfortable with what.\ 

... \ - - - ^ 

ariso^math comp'Station. The contetfl is specific, il 

"^---—•—--'-^ -'-r^- J 

^comprehensible than is the math concept 8^ .:qplM(ft>*s^ 

* • Jib*v - L _ 

; wo ul^ tend to put fctTCF^s^^^o^Jixtp the yTM ding 






^ generally iqjDr^ 
8b, !|amilie 
atidti ariea 




■ . " ■• ■ ■ r • ' y 

' ■ • * • -■• 

• they wanted to encourage their child's school ieariving ; ,*X^y read to* th. 

chll'd, tney make books . available and theyt expect the child to do homewo 
. '■ * "i ■ ^ . 

(wh'i-ch ma|^ often be^jjath cbmputatibn) every dlty, 

^ AllBd, the very nature of ah actkve aridf Involved family life infii/ences 
readi^ig.^dinprehensibri by affbrdfhg atcessfe^tb the development oi jone of the 
prerequisite skills, that is, the applicatidrf bf bne*s per sonai^ experiences- 




and knowledge to give meSTRng tb the 



bis being processed in a^^^ssage; j- \ ': ± 



The family envirdnment cati prov^e a variety of experiences on an ongoing''^ 

D*:4ey 



f 



basis ^nd cin, thus, i>e impacting jreadihg CQmprehehsib*:4eveltipment Personal 
experiewce^B^ access to a variety of ideas and ^knbwledg^ or the world do not In 



all lifteiihoM affect math compqtatiqn td a significant degree ahd_it is ^ t *. 

suggesVed tfieir^ impact pn tnath cbnc«kts is'undemined by bth^r mbre 

. _ V:. ■ ^ '-^> ^ " 

^f: significant prere^isite ^l^lls..' 

1 Anotfier expiana^6n"To^the we^ solution for the inatK grdups,*agaihi 

especially the math •conq^ts grpups is tha^ tUife selection df variables fca> 



- • 4 



measure 'the underlyfiig^^miiy environments coyistruCts suggested by Dave 



'X - - ^ 1 




^ and Marjor^banks (197$) wa^s I ^invalid '•^Wpf ' gpred i ^ t ing high an^ low Irthievement 



; in tniath cbncept^to^d^af students^ P.erhaps'-^Qtiier siet' of dis^iminsMn^ . 
.^'^^^f*"*^les ope ra^^h^l^^^^^^^l^e rent f ami ly'^S^^^nSent con^^^^^^wo^^ 

^^iA^^l^i^r b^^he function for this study sampl^;' T^J^i 



V \Q improve thJ 

i<$de o^^his~eXElafttfe±bh^ oWibuslyi is that the selection of famiiy variables 





on 



reaaihg-relevant," i.e;, t 
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^ Turt^ier research _wilt expiore^the outcome, Jcif^ disyimi^ 
\ readljj^and math in a ruir^er of wayj 

^ ^-i/ rv II If •> i-i" : : — — i^N^ -\' ,, 



Vays: for'exampie, fjBilot^lng 'thS- refinement 
of tjxe factor analysis, "hew" family constructs will bV^argr^yzed; different 



pattel^^ of family .^constructs will be 'analyzed and,^ also, h^fi~"&T^ ioW 
achievement groups will be selected on the basis of gender, ^amijx S|g 3"^*^ 



similar patterns achievementfdcross all thtee content areas. 




4p I7hi<:ft dembgraj)hifc variables best predict the academic achievement/ of 

- V - • p _ - _ - — _■- •■<;& '■ r ■ ■ ■ \ < 

..hga-i^ihg impaired children? C : -x ' 



aired children? C 

f ' 




The Relat^^_shi|>/bf Pentogra^hic Variables and Academic Achievement 
pet&Sj|jrJlf5lii^ variables If or this analysis -were- the fbllbwihg : 



Tlm&^ sdclte-^eedn^ic level (FAMS£S), = scbrid bh' Harjbribahks ' f?V 
scale bX^bccuMCtibn--tvrreq^ (High ^« 1; Lby * 5) • 

' >fa i ni 1 y siz ^ e- . ([FAMSI?g) '^^n.umber of children in the family; bpe child « 1» 

''^^ \ ' j ^' .^ . ' , ' ; ; -. ..V ^ 

■i^ chilQren ^-t h t^ ghi;^dren ^" ^y and' fbuT tb eight children « 

=^.t>irth Order df^study child; ^irst bdrn «= 1 arid 
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3^ 'The paieiiis Were asked what Sode of comnm^icatidn is general^^^'ugVd: 

. ^- '--''^'^ ^__:^__f__^ '_ '-^.^ : 

:^^^];^^ primarily slmultane^s or priinariiy^mant4^1; If the fstf^hts 

■ '*:^y^^/*- ^- . " _jt 

"1 Ti|P'i>rted the connnunlcatioh mode most generaiiy used in the home was^^al, in 
\ all probability^ althpgh most of the communication was carried out using 
sj?eech> there was a c(^pbnent to a ^ariable degree of manuainess in the 
. cdiimiuhicatibh--fdrmal or home made signs , fihgSrspeiiing or gestures. ij 
wdUl<^be exj^remely rare Tor the communic^tibt^^^de^^ii.i^'^ ^ oral, 

draljat all time^ at hdme or at school. If the parents reported 
they or the schddl used ah "pral" mode of communication generally with their 
deaf chii(l,"it was scdred "1" tneahfAg/fbr interpretation purposes that the 
^ home or school was primari^,|»f al , i.e., more oral thafl tnanual*. But it is i 

jably true that there was a manual cbmpbhent in* fhe oral cbmmunlcailioh. 

' ^.^ - 

This ^Sna«teiati%aty concept should be applied to tip "3" or primarilyviianual 

" ■ ,.• . ^ . 

the mdde was primarily manual,^ i.e., ihbre manual than orali 
ih the manual cdtouhi^atidh. This-^ugge€ts 
Slness" with "1" meanrfih^ '"less mati^jri more, 
aning "half ' ma nueS half oral;" and "3" tfifeaning "mdte |iahual less 

oral." . ' • * . > ' ■ J^.. ]■ . ■ , - 



i.er, 100% 




score 

bt^ there ^as an oral 



that the scale represent 



oral;" "2" m 






leijic achieveiient was comprised of . percentile sco^fes for teadin^t 
. : - I ■ . . ' . ' . , 

co^rehen&iohi mat^ concepts, and math computation. Tfie upper ancLn.dwef feifds 



I ^he percentile sc|Dres— aistribution 3|or tfhe^;>hree academic 



,ara^s provided the basis_for coimucting three step-jTis^e dtscrim 
employing the five demographic variaKlesrtd answer. the fourth 



stj 



- 1 ;/ 
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^tudy. 

• - - - , ^ - J " 'J^^^.y 

^Subp|c)grain DISCRIMINANT from t|e SPSS was perforf^S. ^Ra.o's^^^ used'^s^^^^^^ 
stepwise criterftl^ - ' ' ^^Jt:^'- ^)--^^^^^^^^'^^' ' 
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^ Reading Comprehension r Demographic Vartabies Reau±t^ 

^ _ __ . _ __. ■__ *_L_ 

Table b2 displays the means , standard deviations and univariate F-ratios/ 

for each -of the f ive. predictor Variables. Significant F-vaiues were found for 



FAMSES and COM/MODE SCHOL. Compared to hearing impaired ehiidren in the low 
reading group, children in ^ftfe high . reading, group cam<^ from^miiies^ whose 
parents had higher level ^occrup>atibns and educational attainment and iti school 
used a^IoW^^^br^^^ mbdeT *The diT^ctl'on) of ' the group difference on 

; __ - _ . . S ■■ ; __ _ 

FAliSES was predictable from earlier, studii« while the direction" of the group 
difference on COM/MODE SCHOL wks hot a predicted result ot this stuS^^ The * * 
unf^riate F's for the remaining three variables .were not slghificahti 

.fewev^, the group means, for FA^ISIZE and KRANK ^ere alia in directions 

. . - - - ^ ' ' - - - . - - _ -- - 

pre<iictable from earlier work. The direction (higher group was -tibh-oral) of 

/ ^ 'the group 'difference on ^COM/M^fe HOM was not predi^s^ted in either direction , • 

. ' c .. . • ^ . ^ . ■ . ■ ■ ' 

- * due to' the lack of ea*rlier reseat;ch in thl^ krea . / ■ ' . . ^ 

- ' pfft " - .. ^ 

jjThe resifflts oxC^gBpe^^ analyi^is of f ive ^S^agrSphic 

yariables tc 

Table 13. *The anaiysis^^^s c^^ucted over low achievi^s. arid 3$) high 



Bnds±o\} reading comprehenWdif groups ar^ shbl.^ ih" 



achie\^er^ \n readiiig. Fou^ tfie\ariabie^s"^terf^ ti>e equation:' ^OM/MODg 
SCHOt^. COM/MODE HOMi FAMSES and KRANK. The an^iysi^prodaced an ov.erail 



^ ^lics lambda of'\76^ with an associa:j|fed'J cJ^i fequ^e v^ipe of 16 .69^ irfthM otir 

o~ ' degrees bf freedbm significant aD the *.CM^3 level and a canonical c^orrelatioi 

, ^ . ^ • _ , ^ >» ' • A*. 

» bf- ISOij^r^the cfi^driniinMj^ Ainction. ' L s v' 

^^^J^'.' >^ iThis sbliyjro^ expl^^jied 25. 1% bf the &:oup variance^ and clfcsified 7i% of * 




t^e^a^sis <|^^ectly. /Confidlfec^e ? 



jT^nd the stahciard e^r^jr j'w^r^ 






: Tabie/i2 • „ 

Reading Gropo Means, Standard Deviations, and Univariate F- 
I for Five Demographic Variables ^ 

J^- -i '-^ — ^ ^ ' 'r- 



Variable 



High Heading Gonipreliension tow Reading eoraprehension 




<0k- 

Mean 



'■ iOfi/HDOEiflOfl 

\jaiji/MopE'sciiot, 





(a = 29) 



Mean 



S.D. 



Univariate ^fM"t*4 
' F-Ratio^ * m 




^ Degrees of Ftee(jf)iir« 1, 58 
* P<.05' • 



T 



1.59 


•4.16 


1.57 


.4.261 


.89 




. r.ee 




.43 


1.34 




1.09 ' 


l.:08 


, 1.38; 


.49 


1.49 


.25 


m /I 




8.70** 

•- • - t 
ti 'i"^ . ■■ 
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-Ta|^ 13 ' 

Suitflnary of Step-wlise bliscrltnirlatlt '.Function Analysis 
Predicting High and Low Acl^ievers in Readfi 



5 Variable 



Standardized 
Coefficients 



Wilks 
tattibda, 



Change in 
Rao' 




^DetDographic Variables 
ptehensidn 



)'s I 



ignif icanbe 
of Change 
in V 



Within Structure 
Coefficient 
Function 1 



eOM/MODE SCHOL 


,m 


.858 


9.45 


.002^ 


eOM/MGDE HOM 


.342 


.763 


2.00 


.157* 


FAMSES 




.784 




.01*2 


KRANK : . 




.HI J 


i.se ^ 


.219 


F^SiZE^ 










Correiation = .501 




a 


Minimam F to Enter = 


i.e 






b 


This variable did not 


enter 


Reading Comprehension Highs » 


.562 








micai R 



Reading Comprehension tows = --.58^ ^ 

ent Correct Classification: Highs^ 77% ^ 
'riors = ,50) Lows ■ 

Overall ;^ 71Z 

^ i ■ - ■ 

oveTnent-Qver-Chance Indexi 42X 

0 



r 



r 
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calculated at various levels to examine the statistical significance of the 
hit rate. For rending achievement scores (N=59) the percentage of correctly ^ 
classifiec^ cases clearly fails outside the 99% confidenx:e interval (since 71% 
is greater than 67.6%) and is, therefbrei significant. 

The improvement-over-chance index was calculated to be 42% v/hich means 

that 17 actual errors were committed using the classification rule versus 29,5 

_ • 

errors by chance alone* 

Using the within structure coefficients as a guide to interpret the 
meaning of the canonical discriminant fuh-^^tibh, the magnitude of "COM/MODE 
SCHOL and COM/MODE HOM indicate they by far had the strongest relationship to 
the function. FA>!SES ' fairly high interrelationship (.382) with COM/MOOT: 
SCHOL (see Table lA) may explain in part why* its net effect was reduced, i.e., 
its individual power (unique relationship to the function) was diffused. 
Also^ FAKSES carried the opposite sign to COM/MODE SCHOL in its ccsntributlon 
on the function which again would explain the net effect of reducing its 
relationship to the function. 

Given this function comprised primarily the COM/MODE SCHOt and eOM/MGDE 
HOM variables arid given the directionality of the^ group means, it might 
appropriately be named the "Press for Siinoitaneous Communication Mode" 
function. These two variables seem to be measuring complementary behavior * 
communication mode, in different settings. 

Math -Concepts - DeTnographic Variables Results 

Table 15 presents the means, standard deviations and univariate F^iratids 

for each of the five predictor variables. Significant revalues were found for 

FAMSES and CQM/M0DE SCHOL. Compared to hearing impaired children in the low 




Table 14 



Pooled Reading Cbmprehension Withiii-Groups Correlation Matrix 
for Five Demographic Variables 

FAMSES FAMSIZE KRANK eoM/MODE I10M GOM/MODE SCHOL 

i.boo 

.123 iToOO 

-.060 i .683 1,000 

-.025 .123 ,031 i.OOO 

.382 ,037 .026 .268 l.ODD 



4. 



r 
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Variable 



FAMSES 



FA^SIZE 

kr!\nk 



COrf/MODE H6M 



Table 15 

Math Concepts Group Heans, Standard Deviations, and Univariate; E-Ratios 
for Five Demographic Variables 



High Math Concepts 
(n ^ 3A) 



Mean 



S.D. 



^ Degrees of Freedom = U 63 
* p<.05 
** p< .01 



3.35 
2.44 

i.ii 

1.74' 
1.94 



1.57 
.89 
.33 
.90 
;24 



Low Math Concepts 

Xtu " 30) 
Mean ' S.D.- 



3;93 
2.77 
1.33 
1.53 
1.73 



1.51 
1.07 

i 

.48 
.86 
.45 



Univariate 
F-Ratlo^ 



6.56 * 

.30 
2.38 

.03 
8.52 ** 
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niath cbricepts groups children In the high math concepts group came from 

families whbsie parents had higher level bccupatibhs arid educational attairimerit 

arid iri school used a non-oral communication mode. The direct ibri of the group 

difference on FAMSES was predictable from earlier v7ork while that of COM/MODE 

SCHOL was riot due to lack of precederit. The univariate F*s for the remaining 

three variables were riot significant, however, the group means for FAtlSIZE arid 
\ 

KRANK were also iri predicted directibris. Agairi, the group meari differericie bri 
COM/MODE HOM is a ".riewV firidirig, tlierefbre, ribt directly predictable frbm 
earlier wbrk. 

The arialysis was computed over 30 low math coricepts achievers and 34 high 

achievers. Three of the five variables entered the equation: COM/MODE SCHOt, 
m 

FAMSES arid KRANK. The overall Wilks lambda was .788 with 'an associated chi 

» __ _ 

square value of 14.41 with 3 degrees of freedom significant at the iGG2 level 

\ __ ___ ) _ . _ _ 

and a canonical correlation of i46G tor the discriminant function isie Table 

^ ' \* ■• ( 

'This solution explained 2ii2% of the group variance and classified 72% of 

the cases used In the analysis correctly. Conflderice Iritervals usirig the t- 

statistic (t and the standard errbr* were computed to examine the 

statistical significance of the 72% hit rate fbr math cbricepts. Sirice the 99% 

< _ ___ __ _ _ _» 

cbrifidierice iriterval ranged from 33.2% to 66.8%, the observed overall hit rate 

V7as statistically sigriificarit. 

The improvement— bver^^charice iridex was calculated tb be 44%; this means 

that 44% f^v7er classiflcatibri errbrs resulted usirig this classif icatibri 

furictibri baspd bri the discrimiriatirig variables thari wouid have by chance 

(i.e., 18 actual errbrs versus 32 expected by chance)'. 

I 
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Table 16 



Summary of Step-wise Discriminant Function Analysis^ for .Demographic Variables 
Predicting High and Low Achievers in Math Concepts 



Jtep 



Variable 



Standardized 
Coefficients 



Wilks 
Lambda 



Change in 
Rao's V 



Sigriif icatlce 
of Change 
in V 



Within Structari 
Coefficient 
Function i 



1 

3 



COM/MODK SCHOL 
KRANK 
FAMSiZE^ 
FAMSES 



-.864 
.428 

.764 



,918 
.788 

.819 



5.50 
3.00 

8.17 



,018 
,083 



.004 



COM/MODE H0M 



-.575 
.526 
.441 
.368 

-.174 



Canonical Correlation .460 

-2 



;)andnical R 



.212 



^ Miniinutn F to Enter = 1.6 
b 



This variable did not enter the equation 



:entroids: Math Concepts Highs = -.480 
Math Concepts Lows » .543 

i'ercent Correct Classification: Highs 68% 
(Priors = .50) _ Lows 77% 

Overall 72% 

Cmprovement-Over-Chance Index: 44% 
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The within istructure coefficients indicate that COM/MODE SCHOL and KRANK 
had the strongest relationships to the function. FAMSES was apparently 

sharing much of its contribution on the function (^76U) with COM/MODE SCHOL 

. .. J'"., . . . . '^^j'. .. . . v.. ._ __ 

since \:hey had a . large correlation (.449, see Table The result of this 

_ ) : . ^ X _ _ ; ' . . V • . 

high correlation^ is that the two variables were actually sharing 
discriminating information* Consequently if only one of the v^riabie-s had 
been used, its standardized coefficient would have been iatger. However, both 
were used and both entered the equation and^ even though FAMSES and GOM/MODE 
SCHOL had fairly large standardized coefficients (made large contributions) ^ 
their signs were in opposite, directions -so the contribution of FAflSES.in this 
case is partially canceLled by the opposite Contribution of COM/MODE SCHOL. ' 

Similarly i since KRAlviK and FAMSIZE are Highly correlated (.631)? KRANK 
was interpreted as being comprised" in part by FAMSIZE and* was considered to 
signify a substantive relationship to the . function . Note that the structure 
coefficient of FAMSIZE is .441. Interpreting the meaning of this furictibri 
from the within structure coefficients clearly points but the true net effect 
of the individual variables on the functibn. . 

This functibn comprised primarily COM/MODE SCHOL and KRANK (FA1-ISI2E) 
The directionality of the high and low group means and the lack of apparent 
conceptual relatedness between the^OM/MODE SCHOL and KRANK (FAMSIZE) ' • 
variables suggest the function name reflect a combination of^the presses in 



effect. Thus, the label, "Press for Simultaneous 6oramunic^ti6n Mode at School 
and Family Structure" was given to this function for highland low math concept 
prediction/. 
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Pooled Math Concepts Wltliln-Groups Correlation Matrix 
for Five Demographic Variables 





FAMSE^ 


FAMSTZE 


KRANK 


COM/MODE HOM 


COM/MODE senet 


MSES 


l.GOO 












.173 


1,000 






r 


ANK 

■r ' 


^.019 ' 


,631 


jl.OOO 






M/MGDE llOM 


.133 


' -.006 


-.148 


1,000 




M/MODE SCMiDL 


M9 

\ 


^.Q^6 


-.123. 




/ 1.000 

1 



00 
4^ 
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;^Llth Coinp utjnt ion - Deniograj>hic Varinblev^ Results 

I • - . ^ . ' _ 

Table 18 displays the Sbans^ standard deviations and univariate F-rat±os 

for ^ach of the five predictor variables- No significant F-vaiues Were found; 

The directionality of the group differenced on each o£ the variables, however^ 

(except FAHSES) follows that of' reading comprehehsloh and math concepts- 

A step-wls^ discriminant' analysis using the same five demographic 

variables for math cbrnputatlbh was conducted over 30 low achievers and 33 high 

achievers. As can be seen In Table 19 only KRANK eht§.t^ the function. The 

, analysis produced an overall WllRs lambda of .958 with ^h associated chl 

\ » V 

square of -2-58 ylth one degree of freedom significant at the -108 leyel and a 
canonical correlation of .20^4. This solution explained ^.^% of ^he group 

# -y 1 ------- ^ ' - _ - - -'- 

'^variation and correctly classified 61% of the cases in th^.analysis . *Fb.r 

math tomputatidn, the hit rate of 61% did not differ significantly from 

- ' - - - _ . _ _. _ ;■ / . . .... . ... ...... 

! chance^ At the 95% confidence int^rvail the hit rate would be statistically 

significant if it fell outside, the interval of 50 ± 12.7 percent. After 

' • -.V 

calcalatliig the impism^ent-over-chance index' it was found that 25 ' ' { 
classification errors were comnitted asing this classification rule versus 32 
by chance or22/o-''*i. 

Although a discriminant fu^tipn was constructed for high and low 
achievers^in math computation^ after consideration of the unacceptable 
statistical significance level, the very modest canonical correlation, the 
extremely high value o^ Uilks lambda and the relatively low and 
non-significant hit rate^ it was decided the function lacked substantive 
Importance and interest. It is suggested the variables did not discriminate 
between the high and low math cbmputatibh groups substantively probably 
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ror Mve uemograpmc variaoies 



High Math Cdmputation 
-di = 33) 



Mean 



S.D. 



Low Math Computation 
(n = 36) 



Mean 



S.D. 



Univariate 
F-Ratlo^ 



:s 


3.67 


1.74 


3.63 . 


1.40 


.06 


ZE 


2.39 


.97 


2. 80 


1.06 


.32 




1.21 


.42 


1,40 


.50 


2.65 


lODE HOM 


1.76 


.87 


1.60 


.89 


.35 


i 












lODE SCHOL 


1.88 


.33 


1.80 


.41 


.50 



;rees of Freeddtn = 1, 62 



OS ■ 



so 
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Table 19 

Suiranary of Step-wise biscflmihant Function Analysis^ for betnographic 
Predicting High and' Low Achievers in Math Computation 



Significance Within Structure 
Standaidized Wilks Change in of Change Coefficient 

Variable Coefficients Lambda Rao's V in Function 1 



KRANK -958 2.66 .102 ^1.880 

FAMSIZE^ ---- • '^^^ 

FAMSES^ — - ^ -107 . 

COM/MODE SCHOL^ —- -.073 

COM/MODE HOM^ — - ' -.061 



lical Correlation = .284 ' ^ Minimum F to Enter 



^tath Computation Lows = .216 

2nt Correct Classification: Highs 79% 
riors = .58) Lows_ 42% 

Overall 61% 

5vement-C>VGr-Chahce Index: 22% 
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because the group centr.oids were in all likelihood hot significantly distinct 
on these variables. That is^ the hearing inpaired children in the high and 
low math computation groups in this analysis probably had similar demographic ^ 
characteristics. as used in this analysis. Alternatively, if the groups were^ 



discrimiinating power to make the determihatibh , i.e., was a weak 
discriminating variable. 

Further discussion of math cbmputatidn would be unproductive given the 
results of this discriminant analysis. Future reisearch should study the 
overall impact of demographic variables on this academic area by developing 
alternative patterns of variables to be used in the analysis. Table 2G, the 
correlation matrix, is provided for the reader's review. 

Discussion of Results for Reading Comprehension and Math Concepts 

unlike the interpretation of the family environment variables anc3 

academic achievement discriminant analyses which took an "exploratory" 

approach, the interpretation of the demographic variables and acad^ic 

achievement discriminant ^^analyses takes a conservative approach. Thus, as 

indicated previously, the results of the math computation group analysis will 

not be interpreted. ; The primary interest^ in this study was to examine the 

} 

family environment as it related to academic achievement. The relat^hship of 
demographic variables to academic achievement was examined for its own sake 
but primarily it was studied for comparative purposes; this is addressed in 
study question five. Also, even though discriminant analysis is a rather 
robust technique, a conservative approach is taken because the equal-interval 
leve!^ assumption applied to the mode of communication data in the demographic 



significantly different, the KRANK variable p»rovided insufficient 




Pooled Matli Computation Within-Grdups Correlation Matrix' 

^for Five Demographic Variables 

I 



J 


FAMSES 


FAMSIZE 


KRANK 


COM/MODE llOM 


COM/MODE SCHOi; 


FAMSEsi 


i.ODO 










FAMSIZE 




1.000 




1 




IfPAMV 


1(17 


731 


1.000 


\ 

V 




/ 

eOM/MODE 111 


-,036 


.032 


-.061 


1.000 




kmm SCHOL 


.376 


-.071 


-.073 


.284 


1.000 



\ 
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variables is made wlth'^bine speculation; this possible violation may have 



resulted in the accuracy arid interpretation of the analyses being affected; 

- V - - - - -9\ . . _ _ .. __ 

Having cautioned the reader, the discussion bf the results of the an^i^^ses of 
the reading cbinpri5hensibn and tiiath concepts groups on demographic variables is 

based bn a>$4>dginent that the solutions are moderately powirfoi (see Tables 13 

"... . \ ■ 

and 16), and fbr comparative purposes\later on in this report^ will be 

- % ^^"^ 

interpreted here as having salience. 

* J __ __ _ 

The results of these discriminant analyses indicated that it is possible 
to classify . into groups^and tp discriminate, on the basis of certain 
demographic variables, between groups of lQ-13, year old hearing impaired 
children, classiEied into one of t^o groups of high or. low achievement ih'^ 
Ireading comprehension and math concepts. Tha dimensions along which these 
differentiations were made' are of interest and can contribute to one ^ ^ 
understanding of deaf children. 

A "Press for Simultaneous Communication Mode" was the overriding 
influence for predicting high and low group membersHip in reading arid math 
concepts.^ Although PAMSES'was in a strong position arid eritered bbth 
equations, its correlation with COM/MODE SCHOL reduced its unique 
discriminating influence. COM/MODlE SCHOL was the mbre powerful and continued 
to be so as shown by its riet effect bri bbth functions. its relationship to 
the functibris would haA/e, iri all likelihood, increased had FAMSES not been 
used iri either analyses. One might h^ve reasonably ^expected FAMSES to 
inairitairi its pbwer given what we' know from years of SES resea'rch. Alsb^ it 
has been shown that FAMSES indicators such as parental income ^ have 
cbniti.stently correlated with academic achievement in deaf students^ i.e.^ as 
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income increases there is a corresponding trend toward. higgler academic 



sciriiriihaht 



achievement (e.g* , Raw^ngs & Jensema> 19775 • The nature of di 
analysis > however, to consider the simultaneous contributions 6t all the 
variables indicated that COM/MODE SCHOL had the most significant- cohtributibh 
ofi these functions and was most closely related to the fuhe:^bhs in spite of 
/the influence of another powerful variable namely, FAMSES. Thi^ means that 

■/ ^ ' - 

/ the differences in COM/MODE SCHOL (with COM/MODE HOM for reading and KRANK for 
math concep^) were more powerful di^scriminatbrs of high and low achievement 
than were the differences in FAMSES. From another perspective, this means 
that the high and low achievement groups were more different on the COM/MODE 
SCHOL vari^le than they Were dh FAMSES. 

Ah examihatibh of what the function, "Press for Simultaneous 
Cbmmunicatibh Mode" might mean helps to interpret these findings for reading 
and math concepts. Three circumstances are probably truei 1) the high 
achievement groups' mean scpres on COM/MODE SCHOL and HOM indicated a trend 
toward a "simultaneous" communication mode, 2) the majority of faiq^lies in the 
study were hearing parents who do not use ASL, and> 3) the primary manual 
communication method used in Total Communication schools i^ some' form of 
manual English. This leads to the proposition that another way to label or 
think -about this press is that it is a press for some form of manual English 
used in a Total Communication environment. If this is true, then the. finding 
ffi^ reading comprehension and miath concepts achievement is partially supported 

in the literature indirectly by Brasel iJid Quigley (L9^7) who concluded that 

- --- - (- ' . -. - 

manual cbmmuhi cation prbvided advantages over bral 'communicatxon in early 

language development. As we k'hbW, lahgukgi5 development is an area related to 

reading and the lahguage-diBpendent math concepts area. Also, both findings — 
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for reading arid math concepts—are supported by Babb (1979) who found that 
better academic achievement and language development were produced when a form 
©f manual English * SEE 11, which other research found tends to evolve into 
Pidgin Sign English (Marmor and PettitOi 1979)^ was used in both the school 
and the home. - 

Regarding the ordinal position (KRAl^K) influence on the function for math 
concepts, "Press for Simultaneous Cbminuhicatibh Mode at^feh'obl and Family 
Structure, ji an examination of the directionality of the high and low grdiip 
means showed that the higl^achievement group comprised children, the majority 
of whom were first-born. This finding, i.e., that high achievers in math 
concepts were children who tended to be first-born viersus late^-bom is fairly 
well supported by research on birth order effects of normally hearing children 
in the giBtieral population. For example, first-borns have been found by Altus 
(1966) to perfdrxD better than later-borns qn measures of verbal ability (math 
concepts achievement is heavily dependent on language ability). No similar 
research on ordinal position effects is available in the area of deafness. 

It was also concluded that the children in the high math concepts 
achievement group came from relatively smaller families than did low 
achievers. This conclusion was drawn from the directionality of the magnitude 
of the group means on FAftSIZE and from the fact that KRAKK was correlated to 
FAMSIZE at a fairly high level (.631) for the cases used in this analysis. 
This meant that FAMSIZE shared a great deal of its discriinihatihg power with 
KRANK. Although KRANK and hot FAMSIZE .entered the equation and was shown by 
the witliiQ structure coefficient to relate to the function, FAMSIZE was 1 
considered to be a noteworthy cbmpbheht bf the KRANK contribution on the 
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fuhctibh. That this was in fact what occurred in the net effect can be seen 
from the relationship FAMSIZE had dh its own to the function, .441. 

The relation of family size to academic achieveifient has been stadied for 
many years with unequivocal findings- Children from large families tend to 
pierfbrm ihbre poorly oh ihdides of academic achievement, I-Q-/ and verbal 

-4 -- . - ^ ■ ' -- - ^ 

ability (Mar jbribanks , Walberg, Bargen, 1975). There is a dearth of available 

riesearch literature in this area in the field of deafness. However, the 

J 

finding in this study that high achievers in math concepts were first- or 
early-bdrti and are from small families seems to be consistent with findings 
based dri the general population. 

Overall, the pattern of discriminating power found in the five variables 
used in these analyses for reading comprehension and math concepts varijeS^ f or 
the two content areas being predicted but the primary influence on the 
functions in both cases was a primarily simultaneous communication mode in 
school. For the high group in reading comprehension^ a trend toward a 
simultaneous communication mode at school and at hbme were impbrtaht 
predictors- The high achievers in math concepts came frbm siiriialtahebus 
communication school environments and were early-bbrh and from small families. 

The finding that the hearing impairisd children achieving high reading 
comprehension tended to 'use simultahebus cdmmunication modes at school ^d at 
home becbmes richer and mdre meaningful wheti viewed in light of the family 
learning ehvirdnmeht results fdr reading. It is suggested that a simultaneous 
cdmmuhicatidh mdde might reflect increased interaction between parent and 
child (cbmparied td a primarily oral mode) which would imply opportunity for 
richer and more numerous experiences and access to ideas- This is supported 
in a study by Greenberg (1980) that found social interactions were longer, _ 
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more complex^ and evidenced more cooperation ahcj positive affect in ; 
simuitaneous conuDunication mother-child dyads than in oral dyads. Again ^ 
- given that one of the component skills of reading dbmprehensibiH involves 
"exposure to experiences and ideas which social interact ion introduces , it can 
be seen that a t<5ndency toward a simultaneous ^bmrhuhicatibh mbdp cbuld ' 
reasonably be exp^ted tp effect higher reading ability. * - ^ 

Cuigl^ and Kretschmer (19B2) raised this cjuestibn concerning" reading 
development: Whether the communication systiem used by deaf children can serve 
as a base for their development of reading- Their question is. based on the 
fact that since reading is ah auditdrially based skill for hearing people, can '^j 
a visual-gestural language system (ASL or some form of manual English) provide 
an effective base for the development of readirjg. The finding in ^is study 
that hearing impaired children who were high reading achievers used a 
simultahebus mode of commvinication at home and school prompts a positive 
response to Quigley and Kretschmer 's query. ^ 

5 , Which set of variable^-u— Family environment ch|^y:?feristics or defeographic ' 

V __ _ . __" 

-characteristxas, is the better predictor e? the academic achievement of 

/ ] '. <^ 

-i::hildren? 



The infoirmation in Table 21 'gives the sujnrnary statistics from the 
discriminant analyses considered important in making a judgment regarding i^^^ V 
reil^ive substantive and utilitarian significance* of familp ehvirbhinent ah<^ / 
demographic characteristics for predicting reading and i^joafxh achieven^nt- 

If the researcher is interested in how well' the discriminant function did - 
in explaining group differences sb that he/she can interpret the group ^ 

4 * 

differences in the variables , the canonical correlation squared should be 
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Suniinary or indicacors oi agniiKautc itum uisi.i>iiiiiiun«. nuai;. 
for Faiiiy Environment and.Denbgraphic Variables 
Predicting Academic Achievement 



Variable Set 



lare 



READING COHPREHENSieN 

Environm^Tit l|?.6 
16.e.y 



MATH CONCEPTS 



Faniily Environment 8,6^ 



MATH COMPUTATION ' 



Family Environmen; 10.36 



Demographic 



2.58 



-A / ^ ■ 



nee W: 



'Level 



,004 
.003 



.001 
.108 



Iks 



nical . . Overall' improvenent- 
Hit Rate Over-Chance 



.763 



■ .276. 



.251 




;837 
.958 



.138, 



.212 



.162 
.042 



,11^ ** 



^•651:* 



m 
m 



m 
m 
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22: 



* p<,G5 

** PX*.'01 
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> 
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examined; Together with Wiiks Lambda and the test of sig,nif icance ; which 
tells if the function is statistically significant, the canonical Ft"^ tells 



the substantive valueof the function, i;e. , how much of the group variation 
is expiained'by this solution, The5^the researcher proceeds to examine the 

structure coefficients with the group centroids to study the multivariate 

__ ' , _ 2 • 

differences between the two groups. Obviously, the higher the canonical R ' / 

is, the more meaning can be attached to; this interpretation activity. ' ' 

FojT the researcher who^e primary interest is in: a mathematical model 

which can predict well or serve as a reasonable description of the ireal . world , • 

the best guide is the percentage of correct classifications (Kl^cka, 1980) > 

that is, the hit rate- This would suggest that of the two, tbi hit rate 

should .be the primary criterion- /. • : 

Table 22 gives the rank order listing of the sblutibhs based on the 

2 _ * _ _ _ ^ _ " 

canonical R and. the hit rate. The^'^tbp three most powerful and accurate 

solutions are for all practical purposes in t^ie sami& order in both lists. Of 

the three solutions, family erivirbnmeht variables came out on top as the most 

powerful and accurate set bf predictor variables for. predicting high and low 

reading comprehension group membership in this study; Demographic variables 

were also shown to derive meaningful, i.e.r discriiniriating and accurate 



functions for predicting group men±>er ship in reading comprehension but they 
did so less well when compared to family environment variables - 

If the hit rate is used as the ultimate criterion for judging the 
substantive and utilitarian significance qf a disc rir .* Lr.t: soiutioh> most - \ 
researchers would consider the functions for either demographic or family 
environment variables predicting high and low math computation not 
significant. However, of these, the more interesting solution and one which 
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Table 22 



Rank Order of Discriminant Analysis Sblutibris by Canonical R and by Hit Rate 



c biscrimtnntlng 
;r Variables 


Achievement 
Groups 


Canonical 

R 


Rank 
Ordisr 


biscrimitiating 
variaDieo 


Achievement 


Hit 
Rate 


Family 
Environment _ 


Reading 
Cbmprehehsibn 


.276 


I 


Family 
Environment 


Reading 
Comprehension 


m 


Demographic 


Reading 
Compreherisibri 


.251 


2 


Demographic 


: toth Concepts 


m 
m 


Demographic 


Math Concepts 


. .212 


3 


Demographic 


Reading 
Comprehension 


Family 
Environment 


Math 

Cbmputation 


.162 


A 


Family ^ 
Environmei^ 

V 


Math Cbncepts 


65X' 


Family 
Environment 


Math Cbncepts 


^ .138 

H 


5 


Demographic 


Math 

Computatibh 


hn 


DempgrapteLc 


■ Math , 
j[^bmputatibn 


.042 . 


6 


Family 
Environment 


Math 

Computatibh 


59? 



4 
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has potential exploratory value (if we were willing to be a little less 
conservative) is the . function for family environment predicting math 
computatibri- 

It was fairly clear in this study that the two functions derived for 
predicting high and low math concepts achievement based on demographic and 
family environment variables were both moderately powerful and accurate. Of 
the twor the function for demographic variables was the better on every 
indicator. 

The purpose of comparing the discriminating accuracy and power of 
demographic and family environment variables in predicting high and low 
academic achievement was to select the "better" function. It was found that 
for reading comprehensioh r family ehvirbnmeht variables derived a better 
solution but the solution based on demographic variables was almost as 
effective. For math concepts > demograpliic variables clearly explained more of 
the group differences thah^did the family erfvironmiBrit variables. And neither 
set of variables did that well in deriving a function that could explain math 
computation achievement group differences although the family environmgjt 
variable seemed to hold the most promise and interest as a set of 
discriminating variables if the accuracy of the hit rate could be bumped up. 

It is suggested that the differences in the discriminant functions using 

family environment variables or demographic variables for predicting reading 

comprehension group membership may be equivocal. The fact that both worked 

fairly well enables a richer, more thorough understanding of the 

- _- W - 

characteristic^ influencing achievement of hearing impaired children in this 

area. Also, and more importantly, the family environment function identified 

infoiSiation about interactions and parent-child behaviors that intervention 
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can perhaps influence rather than identifying ciassif ication-type information 
(e;g;, FftMSES) about which iittie can be done to change. 

Although the analyses predicting niath concepts achievernent ; differences 
resulted in the demographic variables deriving a better solution than famriy 
environment, the fact that family environment v^vi^les also derived a 
moderately powerful solution provides access to greater understanding, and 
again, the opportunity to intervene in areas in which change in a desired' 
direction can be effected. 

If the overall goal is to derive a model that both predicts and explains 
group membership and does it well then it is proposed here that a set of 
combined family ehvirbhmeht and demographic variables be used for the 
analysis. Given the potentially complementary nature of the two "Presses" or 
functions operating f^r reading cbmprehisnsibn, i.e., "Press for Interactive 
Child-Rearing" and "Press for Simultaneous Cdinmunicatidn, " it is reasonable to 
expect an even mdrie discriminating and accurate solution to result if the two 
variables from i5ach function, that were most related to the function and on 

M 

which the functions ("Presses") were named' were used in a discriminant 
analysis for predicting reading comprehension groups; This same procedure 
could be employed in an attempt to derive a better model for predicting and 
explaining high and low math concepts achievement. An alternative pattern of 
tfieTbest (from this study's solutions) of both family environment and 

X 

demographic variables could be used in a discriminant analysis- One 

cautionary note: Independence of far.ily environment and demograpliic variables 
would need to be examined. 
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6. Do family learTixrig -enyxronments of hearing impaired children differ 
-learjiing environments of hearing children ? 



This discussion of family environments of deaf and hearing children at 
this point can only be based on qualitative comparisons rather than 
statistical tests of differences. Although the r^s^rdh in this study was 
conceptually compa^tible in design and methodology to Dave (1963) and 
Marjoribanks (1979) , hone were replication studies. However^ there is much 
merit to examining the findings for cbrrespbhdihg differences ^as well as for 
similarities. 

The following discussion compares findings resulting from two types of 
research procedures: 1) tlje procedure for identifying the family environment; 
and 2) the procedure for relating thi5 family environment to schc^i learning. 

The first task for Dave (1963), Marjoribanks (1979) and this study was to 
derive a valid representation of the family environment. Dave drew from 
theory and research to identify six family environment variables and their 
identifying characteristics. Each characteristic measured and a family 
environment index was, thus, obtained. Dave's overall result was that the 

correlation of the Index of Educational Environment, obtained*f rom the simple 

) 

addition of the scores on the characteristics defining the six variables, and 



the total academic achievement scores was ,799. In ah attempt to further 
refine the representation of the family environment, Marjoribanks and this 
study perfonned factor analysis on the large number of interview variables 
(characteristics in Dave's terminology) > also derived from earlier work, and 
reduced the data to six constructs which represented the family ehvirbhmeht. 
A comparison of the compositions of the family ehvirbhmeht constructs and 
variables cimong the three studies follbys. 
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Since this study's interview items were J^sed on those Marjoribanks used 
in his^jj^dy on family and school environmental correlates of intelligence^ 
personality and school related affective characteristics which he-'discussed 
and reproduced in his, text (1979) on the empirical analysii of families and 

: i 

their learning environments, it i_s interesting to compare the results of his ^ 



factor analysis solution to the one derived in this study on the basis of 
number of factors , the variables each factor comprised and their labels.- That 
^: study produced a six factor solution which was discussed earlier in this 

report under the "Method" section- The factor scales were labeled: Parents' 
expectation for the child ^ Expectations for themselves > Concern for the use of 
language within the family, Reihf cprcerheht of educational expectations. 
Knowledge of child's educational progress, and Family involvement in 
educational activities. Of cbur^, for cbrriparisbh purposes, any additional 
items related to deafjless, cbmmunicatibh or any tbpic which were added tb the^^ 
interview schedule were excluded frbm the cbmparisbn- Specifically, this 
comparison excluded the 18 deafness-related variables and those in this 
study's factor 4: Parents' satisfaction with child's schooling, none of which 
Marjoribanks used. 

Examination of the nature of the variables (interview items) determined 
by this six factor solution relative to Marjoribanks' items in his six factor 
solution showed that while some variables changed factor position, most were 
retained in the solution under the ^-30 criterion- The exception to this is 
Marjoribanks' factor 2: Parents' aspirations for themselves. OnlS^ the 
"Parents' occupational level" and "Parents' job satisfaction" items were 
retained (VAP. 173, 174) in this study's factor 5. This is understandable 
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given the other items in his factor 2 are classifications of education and 
bc;cmp.4tibnal levels of people hot in the home. ' 

This means that the Faittily Environment of Deaf Children Instrument 
measureji similar charact,i5risticB or interactions of the family as did 
Mkribribahl;^' ipstxum(5ht but they were influenced by slightly different 
constructs ^^i^-€^t;Or factor ncunes reflect this difference but 



it is suggested the r;eaaqr ribte the 'conceptual overlap (or complementarity) of 

* 1 \hd 4. 



this study* s factors i and fe with M^grj^oribanks' factors^ 3, 5 and 6. This is 
also true for this study's factor 2 and Mar jpribahks 



Making a similar cbiiparison pf She Variables in-Dave's study and this 
study's constructs, the most interesting comparison because of t^e Substantive 
similarity is Dave ' s Achievement press an3 this study factor 2 construct. 
Parental aspirations for child's academic and occupational achievements (later 

_ • _ ' _ _ 

labeled Press for Achievement at the family learrtihg^; ehvirbhiheht analysis 
stage). Five of seven of the . characteristics identifying the Achievement 
press Variable were similar to those which identified the factbt 2 construct. 
All of the characteristics undet Dave" s .language models variable and one 
characteristic under Academic guidahpe^^^^e similar t items which 

loaded on factor 1 in this sttsdy. The characteristics under Activeness of the 
family were similar to those which loaded on factor ^6 in this study. The 
characteristics under Dave"* s fifth and sixth variables had no Similar items in 

this st\ady so were hot examineS further; 

... • . . ' ' . 

Again, in a general' sense, tt^s means that the Family Lnv^ronr.ent of Deaf 

_ ■ ■ _ ____ 1 _ 

Children Ihitrumeht has conceptual overlap with previous research using this 

_ ' # ' ' _ ,_ 

approach to study family environments. This/lends credibility and a sense of 
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the validity of the method. The differences that are observed are reflected ' 
in the factor names. Table 23 presents a lifting of the construct or variable 
names that represented the family environment iri^ach of the three studies; 

The remainder of this c3iscussibh will focus on comparing -the findings 
derived from relating family ehvirohmeht to academic achievement. As already 
mentioned, Dave found a high correlation (.799) between his family environment 
index and academic achii5vemeht. hk>te specifically he found Achievement Press 
and Activehess in. the family to be most highly correlated with reading. This 
supports the discriminant analysis results in this study that :found factor 6, 
Child-Rearing Orientation (similar to Activeness in the family) to be a 
powerful predictor of high and low readers. The findings for math computation 
and math concepts were less similar and given the general hatiire of this 
discussion, will not be compared. ^ 

Marjoribanks used regression analyses to identify which family 
environment . factors predicted which areas of academic achievement,. The 
complex nature of MarjoriSanks' findings prevents parallel cbmparisbh between 
studies. For example, his -studies having most relevance here examined the 
nature of the interaction between status characteristics (e.g., fathers' 
occupation and birth order) academic achievement ahd/dr fcimily environment 
(and/or intelligence). His findings indicate the importance of considering 
both status characteristics and family ehvirdhineht measures for a more 
complete understanding of the variation in children's academic achievement. ' 
At each social-status level (from low td high) , he found increases in family 
environment scores (frdm Idw td high) were related. to increments in English ; 
achievement scdres; and at each" level of family environment, increases in 
social-status were assdciated with increments in English performance 



Table 23 



I 



Listiiig of the Family Environment Gonstrticts Derived for Three Studies 



Dave (1963) 



1. 



press 



2, Language iiibdelg 



3. Academic guidance 



^. * Activeness of tlf family 



5. Intellectuality in home 



6. Work habits in the family 



Marjoritanks (1979) 



i. Parents' expectations for the ^ 
child 



2. Parents' expectations for 
themselves 



3. Concern for the use of language 
■ within the family 

h Parents' reinforcement of 
educational expectatps 

5. Knowledge of child's educational 
progress 

6. Family involvement in educational 
activities 



Bodner-Jbhiisbh (1983) 



1. Cohcerh for school pfogreiss 
and the use and developiiient of 
language aiid coiiunication 

2. Parental. aspirations and 
expectations for child's academic 
aiid bcciipatibnal achievements 

3. Integration of hearing impairment 
into the family environment 

i Parents' satisfaction with 
child) s schooling 



5. Parents' aspirations for work 
leisure 



6, Child-rearing orientation 
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(Mar joribanks , 1979). in another study, Marjoribanks (1976) found that 
increases in math achievement we^;-e^eiated to more favorable family 
environments at different family size levels; but that math achievement was not 
related significantly to increases in family size at different family ? 
environment levels. For English achievement;, however, he fbuhd at each family 
size level > increments in family environment were related to increases in 
English achievemcht and also that increments in family size were associated 
with d^rements in English at different envirohihent levels. 

The findings of the research oh the family learning ehvirohmehts of > deaf 

- ^ ' - ■ , - - - - ' - *- . 

children like that on family learning ehvirbhmehts of hearing children* jS^bwed 



that if both status characteristics and family environment constructs were 
.considered, a more enriched and valid understanding of the deaf child's-; i; 
academic achievement was gained. Although differenceis of analytic procedures'^' 
prevent direct parallel cdmparison, the overall directionality of the findings 
for family learning ehvirdriinents for deaf and hearing children is shared. For 
exaiinple, it appears that smaller feuniiies and first- or early-born children 
whether hearing or deaf under certain family environment conditions are likely 
to do better in English acftievement and math achievement respectively. It is 
probably the case that the magnitude of the-COM/MODE variables for reading 
overcame the strengths of the contribution of the family socio-economic level 

variable. COM/MGDE ^HOL and HOM are unique variablfes to this study and 

_ _ ^ _ _ _ 

derive from-^e nature of the population under study. It was. suggested in the 

results that FAMSES might be an important contributor along with certain • 

family environment cojistructs labeled "Press for Interactive; Child-Rearing" 

for reading. If this assumption were made, this would be supported by the 

overall findings from Marjoribanks' work. » * 
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This study showed that for deaf children from 9.5 to 13 years of age> 
differences in the quality of certain cbh'3tiructs of the family environment 
predicted differences in academic achievement. Differences in certain status > 
characteristics also predicted differences in academic achievement. The 
nature of the dif^f eren^tes in the ehvirohmehtal and status characteristics 
indicated that the directionality as >?ell as the overall quality of most of ^ 
the predictor variables are suppbrte<5 by family leaSrhihg ehvirbhment researcli ^ 
conducted with young addles cent hearing children. \ 

That this study had findings unique to those in the literature of family 
learning environments was expected due to the characteristic of hearing 
impairment in the sample. These findings. were related to the derivation of 
new family environment constructs (factors) and to new patterns within 
factors. Also, these new family environment constructs were identimed as 
significant predictor vari^les for reading, i.e., integration of Hearing - 
Impairment into the Family; Finally, status characteristics other than the 
expected socio-economic status were found to be significant predictors of 
reading and math concepts . 
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Summary » Cbhclusl bhs and Implications 



Summary of Major Findings 

The results of this study can be summarized as follows: 

!• The overall family environment of hearing impaired children was found 
to consist of constructs, the cbmpbsitibhs of which were generally cbhsisteht 
or compatible to those reported by family ehvirbriment research with hearing 
children. Unique constructs of the family environment of hearing impaired 
children were also derived as were unique components of some constructs. 
Thus, it can be concluded that the inclusion In tJhe family of a hearing 
impaired child is a relevant factor influencing the overall family 
environment. 



2. Generally, the correlation of the overall family environinent and 



academic achievement was not consistent across levels of status 



characteristics . 



2a. Of the three academic areas, the family environment and reading 



comprehension relationship was most often effected by differences ±n 



levels of status characteristics* 



2b. 



Of the status characteristics levels examined ^ the family 



environment and academic achievement correlatloii was most influenced 



ip. order of magnitude by: commuti^-catioh mode generally used in the 



school* I.Q^i family size and student type with a trend found for 



sex. 



2c. 



Of the status characteristics that influenced the relatibhship 



betweefi family envirbhiheht and academic achievement, the influence 



was d:f£erential acrbss academic areas and across levels of the 



characteristics . 
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3. The predictions of family learning ehvirohmeht th§bry have been 
supported in part as evidenced in the finding that generally a more favorable 
family learning ehvii?bhmeht predicted high achievement in hearing impaired ^ 
children in academic content areas. It was found that different construct^ of 
the family envirbhment predicted different academic ar^as; also the power and- 
accuracy of the ehvirohmeht to •achievement prediction function^ varied with 
the solution for reading cbmprehehsibh being overall better than those for ^ 
math cbhci5pts and math cdmputatibn. 

. 3a- A "Pr^ss for Interactive Child-Rearing" dimension of the family 
ehvirdnmeht, comprising particular parent-child interactions, 
behaviors, and beliefs about child-rearing and about hearing 

A H 

r impairment, was found to predict high and low achievement in reading 

cdmprehension with the high achievers coming from the more 

. _ ; _ _s_ . ' 

interactive. families; 

3b. ft "Press for Directiveness" dimension, comprising certain parental 
behaviors regarding the child's school progress > language and ^ 
communication described as "directive/* was found to predict high 
and low math concept achievement with the high achievers coming frbm 
the less directive families. ' 

3c. A "Press for Achievement" dimension of the family environment, 
comprising parental aspirations and expectations for their 
child's academic and occupational achievements, was found to predict 
high and low achievement in math computation with high achievers 
coming from families who have higher aspirations and expectations. 

4. The high and low achievers in math cdnbepts and math computation 
tended to have families with less variability on their predictive environment 
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constructs than high and- low achievers in reading cbmprehehsdbh? this fainily . 
learning environment was better abl6 to discriminate high and low reading " 
achievement than it was math achievement and especially math concepts 
achievement. The family learning envirofunent / it can be concluded, is a 
xelevant factor influenciiig reading achievement to a greater degree than math, 
achievement. 

5- The predictions wrought by years of research on derribgrajajnic 
characteristics and achievement were hot fully suppoi^ted as evidehcfed by the 
finding that the typically powerful predicting ability of family sbcib- 
ecbhbnic status for academic achievement was hot found for this sample of high 
and Ibw achievers in math and reading- Rather, it was found that in 
mbderately pbwerful and accurate solutions, communication mobe used by the 
child in the hbitte ahd/br school were the most influenciai' variables for 
predicting high and low achievement in both reading comprehension and math 
concepts. * Family structure was also a discrirq^ijteting variable for achievement 
in math concepts. 

5a. Children who were high achievers in reading tended to use a 

simultaneous moc^^f communication at home and at schbbl> i.e., they 
were not in an oral-only environment in either setting. 

-. j» 

^ 5b. Children who were high achievers in math co^cepts^tended to us^ 'a 

_ >/' _ _ -X 

simultaneous mode of communication at schbbl and alsb came from 

smaller families and were early-bbrh. 

6. The demographic variables, in order of the pbwer and accuracy of the 

solutibnsr predicted high and low achievement better in reading comprehension 

f 

than they did in math cbhcepts (and had liJhited merit for predicting 
achievement in math cbmputatibn) . Certain derttpgraphic variables, it cam be 
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concluded; are worthy of consideration as factors contributing to achievement 
in. reading comprehension and specific math content areas; 

. 7i Overall, family environment variables were found to be the better 
predictors of academic achievement than were demographic characteristics. By 
academic content area the findings regarding the relatively better set of: 
predictors were differential: Family environment predicted reading 
comprehension, demographic characteristics predicted math concepts and family 
environment predicted math computation ; For reading and math concepts,* the 
nature of the -demographic and family erivironment predictor variables were 
complementary and can likely enrich understanding of achievement in these 
academic areas- This is supported by family learning environment reseatch^ 1 
done with hearing children- ^ 

Conclusions 

This study built on a line of theory (e-g- , liewih, 1934; Murray, 1938; 
•Bloom, 1965) based oh the concepts of persbh-ehvirbhineht-bi5havibr interaction, 
ehvirbhmehtal "pri5sses," i-e-, the ehvirbhmeht has maghitudi5 and 
directibhality , and spiecific sub'-ehvirbninent to characteristic-development 
relatibhships - This study was* operatidnalized following the family 
ehvirbnment-?measurement concepts and techniques modeled by the research of 

_ _ _ _ ^ 

Dave (1963) and Marjoribanks (1979) but making adaptations to accommodate a 
hearing impaired sample and possibly hearing impaired parents. 

It can be concluded that the conceptual and methcdological bases on which 
this study was constructed were upheld- Family environment characteristics^ 
similar and compatible with earlier work done with hearing children^ were 
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identified to represent the hearing iihpaired child's family ehvirbnineht. fit 
the same tiihe, hdwever, the basic argument that the family environments of 
.hearing impaired children would also be different due to the presence of the 
child in the .family was supported as evidenced by the derivation and salience 
of a family environment construct unique to this special population: 
Integration ot- hearing impairment into the family and the emergence of 
"sub-clusteirs" of deafness-related variables on several constructs (see 
especially SCHtftNCOM) . The theoretical conceptuaiizatibTrS were finally proven 
when, along with the "hearing-related" environment constructs, the "deafness- 
related" environment constructs were found to predict academic achievement - 

The obtained predictive reiation^ips between family environment and 
academic achievement were substantively as well as statistically significant- ^ 
When demographic variables were considered, the fcimily picture became more 
complex^* but more in focus, and certainly more enriched. 

Families with deaf children who read well, read to their children at ah 
early ag^^ spent more time interacting with their children exposing them to 
new and varied experiences ai^d ideas, allowed their children greater 
independence and were hot then traumatized by their children's hearing Idss- 
They also tended toward the iise of a simultaneous mode of cdimnunication with 
the child at home and enrolled the child in a school program in which the mode 
of communication is primarily simultaneous. 

Children who did well in math computation and concepts had parents who 
had high expectations for their child's future and plans in place to assist 
that attainment; they reinforced their child's school efforts while tending to 
show less concern for the more specific, day-to-day school issues and less 
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interest in a ••teaching" role regarding the child's language; The high-math 
children^ especially math "Concepts , tended to be in a simultaneous 
cdtrjnunicatidn mode school environment and to be early-born and from smaller 
families. 

The "Press for Directiveness" behaviors involving parental concern for 

the^^hearing impaired child's school progress, use and development of language 

and communication was found to have a negative influence on achievement in 

math concepts. This finding is not supported by evidence from family 

A' 

environment research with hearing children. This dimension of the family 
environment, it is concluded, holds particular allure for further study. 

The results of this, study increased our understanding of the 
relationships between family environment-child interactions and academic 
achievement by showing that it does make a difference how parents behave with 
their children, dne of the major findings is that the ol>taihed relationships 
are dependent on the academic content involved. The dif f eri5ntial 
relationships found between reading and triath achievement "W^nify the complex 
nature of the learning process in these content areas. This does not mean 
generalizations regarding the influence of family learning environments are 
hdt^p(i)ssible but it does highlight the need for research being conducted to 
he 1^ explain the unaccounted ,for variance. 

The key family learning environment dimensions across all three academic 
content areas seem to reflect a perception of the deaf child as a competent 
individual for whom expectations are high, with whom interactions are frequent 
and a mutual effort is made to attain understandable communication. Whether 
by design or chance these families are practicing what has been shown to be 
good child-rearing methods. 
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The reason this study sought to interpret the demographic characteristics 
along with the family environment characteristics is based on the belief that 
inter-relationships exist between a broad range of status characteti sties, 
^ocial-psychological family environment variables and children's academic 
achievement. This concept of a network of forces effecting academic 
achievement provided an essential framework for thinking eibout the results of 
this study. 

The findings of the present study show that the methbddldgy.,; applied fbr 
family ehvironmeht measurerubht is likely to prove successful in explaining a 
substantial proportion of the variability in the math and reading achievement 
among 10-13 year old deaf children. Future analyses will be conducted in an 
effort to ri5fihe the environment measure and, thus, to enhance its predictive 
ability. Continued effort to measure communication competency of parents and 
child should embellish the structural analyses of environments especially 
given the significance attached to communication mode in this study. 

i mplications of the Research ^Xor Practitioners 

The following discussion will address the practical implications of this . 
research project for teachers, administrators and parents. 

i First, the results of this study should sensitize practitioners to the v 
nificant and specific role of the family learning environment. There is 
reason to recommend that practitioners develop systematic efforts to visit the 
homes of hearing impaired students oh ah bhgbihg basis, and to interact with 
the parent (s) in the home, in order to gain information leading to greSeer 
understanding of the individual child's family experiences. This, in turn, 
provides the basis fbr the development of a plan, worked out by parents and 
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teachers, to nxaximize (within any given family's constraints) the family 
environment; These procedures should be incorporated into any comprehensive 
intervention program. 

The findings regarding the significance of specific dimensions of the - 
family environment for school achievement have direct implications for" 
educational and clinical practitioners and parents. SiiK:e it was found, ^fdr 
example> that better readers have parents who hold certain child-rearing 
orientations and have adapted to their child* s,,,id<B^S±i?feiss, in working with . ' ' 
parents the practitioner should strive to identify the parents beliefs 
(personal constructs) regarding their child as a person and his/her abilities 
and potential as a member of society. Helping parents extend their 
perspectives and skills ahd/dr gain 'more realistic views may provide an 
appropriate introduction (to intervention and may initiate a trend in the 
family toward more productive parent-child interactions. 

The implications of this research for those working with hearing impaired 
children is clear. Since a "Press for Interactive Child-Rearing" and a "Press 
for Achievement" did predict high academic achievement , classroom teachers 
might be encouraged to incorporate these findings into their own practice. 
The negative outcomes of a "Press for birectiveness" have been identified 
suggesting to teachers for the first time perhaps that w^j^ed to examine 
closely the accepted principles and beliefs by which we operate. That is, 
what we perceive we are doing may be interpreted by the chilli as a negative^ 
force and may not have the desired end effect. 

Teacher preparation programs, both pre- and in-service need to be made 
aware of: 1) the nature of the sbcial-psychdldgical processes that operate ift ^ 



famiiies to affect (jhiidreh's acadisihic achieveirieht? 25 the skills and 



^noWledge necessary to develop adul|:^c^htered curricula; and 3) the 
^possibilities > but also the difficulties^ in attempting to affect family 
characteri'Stics such as pareiit^^ expectations r the parent-child interaction 
level within the family ^ or parents' beliefs abiput their child. 

There is the possibility that it would be ; financially and 
administratively expedient to pass over the findings of this research. It is 
considered desirable that classroom, teachers, who are willing and skilled 
participants r (including paterit-iri,f ant teachlers) rather than specially trained 
prof essiohals y who are not involved with daily or frequent cla^ssroom 

- - - - - - ■ - - ^ . ■■' - - - - 

activities, be the pfedple involved in the interaction with p.arents; For ^ 

■ \ 

administrator^ (and teachers) , this means a nuniser of changes will need to 

occur: time schedules will be revise^y. teachers will be accountable and 

. _ _ , . . .. , . . . . y ^ 

paid fdi activities off campus , more parents will; be coming to the school and 

becoming involved in, heretofore r school-centered decisions and, ultimately^ 

there will be new budget demands; For teachers too, developing programs 

with/for parents is a difficult task 'and not easy to Initiate and maintain. 

However, in the many interviews with parents conducted by this researcher, 

'there usually was genuine interest in parents to talk about their children's 

education and family life. The parents felt they had lost the contact with 

the school thgy once enjoyed when their child was ypuhger. They were eager 

and able to offer ihf^rmatibh and to leaxrh more about the quality of their 

child's schooling. The^ task is to trahsforrh tfiese parental interests and 

beliefs into behaviors and to convince parents (and teachers)" that 'the'^^ 

investment of family-school cbop^atibn will be related to gains in the 

p ----- _ ^ - _^ - - - - 
child's academic achievement. 
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FAMILY ENVIROKMENT D EAF CHILDR E N INSTRUMENT 



To" the parents ; The present set - of questions is part of a studj^ examining 
relationships that exist betyeeh families and the schools to which families send 
their children. 

We wbuid like to obtain some information f rom^ you regarding your feelings about the 
school your child (name the child) afttends and to find out some of your thoughts 
about education In general. It is hoped that the kind of information that is 
collected in the study will be ^sed by schools when they^ are planning their 
prdgrams- As you know, we are also interested in x's academic, social-emotional^ 
and intelligence data. (In some cases, we seek permission from you to collect or 
access that data from the school) . 

The research guarantees anonymity of the family and confidentiality of all 
responses . 

\ 

Many questions ask for an individual response from each^o^^you as mother and father 
of X, Your separate, personal beliefs and opinions ^re important to us. When ybu 
have responses different ihan your spouse's, please feel comfortable in emphasizing 
them for me. 

It is essential to have a very accurate response to each question- However, if ybu 
feel that a question is an invasion of your privacy^ feel free not to answer it. 
We would rather have no response to some questions tJian responses that db nbt 
reflect your real feelings - 

If you think I am not understanding what ydii mean by ybur r^spbhse, please tell me. 
We need to discuss §t. Again, we hope to recbrd accurately the iufbrmatibn ybu 
provide. 

The first set of questions deals_ with certain aspects bf the family. We ask them 
in order to provide some general ihfbrmatibn fipr the study. Then the following 
questions are about your child (name the child) and the school she/he attends. 
Your answers should be related to lliame the child) . 

To the interviewer : 1' ^ - 

fa) EacH question shbuld be asked bf all parents, except where it is obvious from 
a previous answer that- a <5uestibn doesn't apply. 

(b) Where a questibn is ^sked bf both mother andt- father, record each of their 
responses separately. 

(c) The questibns are assbciated with nuntbers. Pl^c^.^a circle (not a tick) around 
thi5 number which is closest to the answer supplied^ 

(d) Fbr rhbst questibns, allbw parents to respond f^eiy^ However, it may be 
necessary tb clarify by probing so our information is accurate, - Some 
qui5stibhs require ybu tb read response choices to parents. 

(e) In the questibnnaire , whenever x appears please substi'tute the child's nauhe. 
Cf) An 'other answer' spa?:e is provided for most questions. If the responses that 

are given db nbt fit easily within the categories that are supplied then write 
in the response. Also please supply any cqpminents you feel might be useful 

when the schedule is being scored. _ 

Qyal mode of communication refers to the use of speech, residual hearing and 
speechreading; simultaneous mode of communication refers to the use of speech^ 
residual hearing and iipreading plufe one of the artificial or constructed 
manually-coded English sign languages. . - _ 

(h) American Sign Language (ASL) refers to the standard vvafifht within the manual 
coinmunication systemts) haviHg;^a linguistic code witl^ its own rules nbt 
necessarily those of a f or^ial'' :Engilsh systemic e.g. , Ameslan. Usually 
commu nidation in Ameslan relies minimally on oral input with the exceptibn 
perhaps of speechreddihg. • ^ - 



Family Environment Schedaie; Part^fe 



1. Date of iqt^erview: 
3. Surname of family: 



2; Name of interviewer: 



4- First name of child: 



5. Sex of child: M F 



6- bate of birth of child: 



7. Address: #Str^et! ^ 

City, State/ Cduhtry: 
Zip; 



8. Phone: 



10. Type of dwelling: (^onot ask) 

1. One-family house detached 

2. One-family house attached 

3. Mobile . home or trailer 

4. Boat, van, tent, etc, 

5. Apartment with units 



11. Age at the time of diagnosis: 



13. Age when received hearing aid(sj 



9. . Race/ethriicity : (Do hot ask) 
'V^' White 
Black 

3. Spanish American 
(Spanish surnaine or 

Spanish speaking) 

4. Oriental (Asian-American) 

5. American Indian ' ■ 

6. Other 

7 - Unknown 

12. Neighborhood: (Do not ask) 

1. UU 4. UM 7. UL 

2. MU . 5. MM 8- ML - • 

3. LU 6. tM' ' ^ 9. LL ^ 



14. Age at Entrance into parents-infant or school program: 

' ■ ' ■ -} 

15. Length of interview: time staitted: 

time completiBd: 

16. School currently attended by child (name, city, state): 



17. Type of school program {circle appropriate number) 
residential school 
c^iy school 

special class in regular local school 
regular local school with a resource room 
regular ' local school program 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 



« 
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16, X is a: 

residential student 1 
cdiranuter student 2 

19. The teacher x spends most, of the school day with is: 

hearing 1 
deaf 2 
hard of hearing 3 

20. X is rrtainstreamed (circle ail that apply): 

not at all 1 

for physical education and lunch 2 

for some acadenic subjects 3 

! for most academic subjects 4 

for all academic subjects 5 

' dther (specify) ' 5 

21. What special services does x receive? (circle all that apply): 

none ^ _ ,^ 
- ' special language traihihg 2 

speech/auditbry training 3 - 

special academic tutoring 4 
all (x is in a special school) 5 
Dthi5r (spi5cify) 6 • 

- / 

22. V?hb was ihti5rviewi5d (circle appropriate nurr£er) : 

mother - 1 

father ^2 
both pare?its 3 ' ^ 

Other (specify) 4 / ^ _ , _ __ 

23. a. What is .the hearing status of/parents a^nd Qthers (ndt„siblings) xn 
hbusehql'S: , ' "V 

^ * father mother others (specify who) 

• deaf " 1 : ' l' ^ 



hearing 



2 2 



hard of hearing 3^3 3 

What is the family status: 

1, intact; both parents live at home 

2, divorced; single parent 
3 , divorced reconstituted 
4. other 



24. In what country V7as the mbther, father and x born?:: 

father mother child other 

United States 1 i \ ^ 

Other country (name) 2 -2 2- 2 



3 
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25. If the parents or child were not boirn in the United States > in what 
year did they arrive? 

1. father: 2. mother: 3. child: 

26. What language is generally spoken/used in the home? 

English 1 
ASL _ 2 

Other (specify) 3 

27. What mode of communication is generally Used in the home? 

oral -/ 1 

simultaneous (oral and manually 2 
coded English) 

primarily manual (as with ASL) 3 

28. What mode of communication is generally used in x's school? 

oral 1 
simultaneous 2 
primarily manual 3 

29. When you are communicating/speaking with x what language would you 
use most of the time? 

father mother 

English 1 1 ^ . 

- ASL 2 2 

Other language (specify) 3 3 

30. When you are communicating with x what mode of communication would 
you usie most of the time? 

father mother 

' " - ' ' «■ 

oral " 1 1 

sinultaneous 2 .2 ^ 

, primarily manual 3 ' 3 

31. When x is talking/communicating with brothers or sisters or with 
^ other children in the home what language does x generally use? 

English 1 

- - ASL^ __ 2 ' . * 

other language , (specify) 3 

32. When x is communicating with, brothers or sisters or with other 
children in the hone what node of communication does x generally 

« use? 

oral 1 
simultaneous 2 

: primarily manual .3 ' 

33. How satisfied would you say you are with the school that x attends? 

very satisfied 1 ^ry dissatisfied ^ • 4 

reasonably satisfied 2 don't know or don't care 5 

not really satisfied 3 other answer (specify) 6 
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34. How do ybU react to the fbllbwirig istaternerits about x's school:/ 

would ybia 1) agree strongly, 2) agree, 3) don't know, 4) clisagree, 
5) disagree strongly? 3^ead the ^e^s pbrise choices > 
In the schbbl x attends: 

agree agree don't disagree disagree dpes 
strongly know strongly not 

apply 

a; There is not enough 12 3 4 5 6 

homework 

b- There is not enough 1 2 3 4 5 6 

discipline 

c. Children are very 1 2 3 4 5 6 
friendly 

d. Too much time is spent ij 2 3 4 5 6 
on subjects such as / 

art, music, drama ' 

e. Not enough time is 1 2 3 4 5 6 
spent oh reading 

f. Not enough tine is l 2 3 4 '^5 6 
' spent oh mathematics 

g- Teachers are very 1 2 3 4 5.6 

friendly 

h. Teachers seem tb treat 1 2 3 4.5 6 

all children fairly 

' i. Teachers seem tb be 1 2 3 4 5 6 

very intierested in x's 
education 

j . The inethbds of teaching 1 2 3 4 5 6 

seem tb be too progres- 
sive, too modern 

k. Too much time is spent i 2 3 4 5 6 

on special courses for 
hearing: impaired chil- 
dren such as speech and : 
auditory training 

1. Teachers give impression 1 2 3 4 5 6 

that they want to keep ; 
parents out of the 

school _ _ _ 

m. Children from different . 1 ' 2 3' 4 .5 6 

ethnic groups nix very 

well __ _ _ _ _ , 

n- Children who are deaf 1 2 3 4 5.6 

and hearing nix very 

well . 
b. We don't ri5ceive enough 1 2 3 4 * 5 6 

infbrtnatibn about how 
- X is perforning at his/ ' ' 

her schbbl. work . . 

35- How often does x use his/her hearing aid at home? 

ai!t the- tim^ 1 rarely 4 

most of the time 2 {less than h the time) 

^ (over H the time) never or hardly ever 5 

sometimes 3 other (specify) 6 

iS the time) 

. - %j 

■ ■ ■■ -5 • _ V ' 
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36. Prom what you know, how often does x use his/her hearing ^id_at school? 

all the tine 1 never; hardly ever 5 

most of the time 2 don't know ^ 6 ' ' 

sometimes , 3 other (specify) 7 

rarely 4 

37. From what you know-how useful is x*s hearing aid(sj for his/her use of 
residual hearing? 

very useful 1 not at ail asefai 4 

reasonably useful 2 don't know 5 

not really useful 3 other (specify) 6 
i , - _ _ _ 

38. Do you notice x's consistent use of his/her hearing aid{sj for 
particular fuctibhs in the home? Read the Responses. 

meal time 1 helping ("worJcing" )' 6 

family discussions 2 around the house 

story telling 3 uses all the time 7 

play time (alone) 4 no_ 8 ; 

play time (with 5 other (specify) 9 

others) . ^ • 

39. i^ ^_"^°_^^^^_^_9^_^^^_foHo*ii^g school situations dp you think deaf 

children who are about 11 years old should be placed? (Ask the 
question in two parts ; first in relation to deaf children with 
hearing parents; and second, for deaf children with deaf parents.) 

Read the Alternatives; Deaf child with Deaf child with 

^ hearing parents deaf parents 

_ _ _ y s 

' a.. Residential schools for the deaf 1 1 

b. Day schools for the deaf *2 2 

c. Regular school b\at /in a special 3 '3 
class for de^af (self-contained) 

d. Regular school with a respurce 4 • 4 
room (maihstreamed appropriately) 

e. Regular local school (fully 5 5 
ma in streamed)! 

f. Other (specify) 6 g 

W^^J^- deaf children start school: parent-infant > preschool, first 
9^3^^' irito which of the fbllbwihg school situations do you think 
they should be placfid?- 4Ask the cruestibn in two parts : first in 
reicition to deaf children with'^hearirig parents; and second^ for deaf 
children with deaf parents.) ; • 

Deaf child wit^. Deaf child with 
Read the Alternati ves : hearing parents deaf parents 



a. Residential schools for the deaf 1 1 

b. Day schools for the deaf 2 2 

c. Regular school but in a special 3 3 
class for deaf (self-contained) 

d. Regular schbol with a resource 4 4, 
rbbrri fnainstreamci^ ap|iropriately) 

e. Regular Ibtai school (fully ,5 . ^ ^ 
mainstrcaned) - " ^ ^ . 

f. Other (specify) 6 " 6- 



6> 
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40. When deaf children start school: parent-infant program, preschdbl, 
first grade, in what language and what mode of communication do you 
think the children should be taught? (Ask question in two parts- ; ' 
first, in relation to deaf children witlTliearing parents; then, for deaf 
children with deaf parents.) • 

Pead th e filterna ^ives t Deaf children with Deaf children with 

hearing parents deaf parents 

Language ; 

English 1 ^ 

ASL ' 2 2 

Oth^r (specify) 3 3 

Mode ; 

Oral i ♦ 1 

Simultaneous 2 2 ^ 

Primarily Manual 3 3 

Other (specify) - . 4. 4 

41. When deaf children ^each the age of 10 or 11 years, in what language and 
what mode of communication do you think the children should be taught? 

Ask question in two parts ; first, in relation' to deaf children with 
hearing parents; then, for deaf children with deaf parents. 

^ead the Alternatives : . Deaf children with Deaf children with 

hearing parents deaf parents 

Langua ge : 

Englishv 1 1 

^ TiSh ^ 2 2 

Other ^ (specify) .3 '3 



Mode ; 
Oral^ 

Simultaneous 
Primarily Manual 
Other (specify) 



1 
2 
3 
4 



1 
2 
3 
4 



If a regular public school has a large number of deaf children, how much 
effort should be made to teach the hearing children and regular teachers 
"sign language" and to provide them with information about deafness arid 
deaf people? (Read responses to parents^ , 



e. 



an on-going school-wide > programmatic effort with 
participation required 

an on-gcing school-wide, programmatic effort with 
participation optional 

a sporadic effort, workshops and other inservice or 

lyceum-type activities,, participation required 

a sporadic effort ,^ workshops and other inservice or 

lyccum-type activities^ participation optional 

no effort 



f. Other (specify) 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 



% ■ 

43. At x*_s_ school^ from what you knowrnow would your^ rate the teaching of 
the following subjects: 1) very good, 2) good, 3) don't know, 
4) poor, 5) very poor. Read the responses and force ar-&ho4c^ . . - 

* _ ■ _ _ _ 

, (i ver^^Il^bbd don't poor: very N/ft 

• good know poor 



a. Matherrtcitics 

b. Reading 

c. English ^ 

(literature) \ 

d. Physical Education 

e. . Social Studies 

(history, geography) 

f. Art 

g. Music 

h. Speech Training 

i. Auditory Training 
j. Language (English) ,; 
k. Language (ASL) 

*1. Science 



1 

1 
1 

.1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 



2 

2 
2 

2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



: 3 

3 
3. 

3 
3 

3 
3 
3 
3 
■ 3 
3 

'/ 3 



4 
4 
4 

4 
4 

4 
4 
4 
4 

4 
4 
4 



5 
5 
5 

5 
5 

5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 



6 
6 
6 

6 
6 

6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 



44. At home, how would you rate the level of understanding in the 
communication process: 1) very hi'gh, 2) high^ 3) don't know, 
'4) low^ 5) very low. _ (Complete .for mother and father both). 
Read the responses and force a choice . 



very 
high 



high 



don't 

kndv7 



low 



very 
low 



N/A 



b. 
c . 
d. 



between 
between 
bietwieeh 
between 



X arid mother 
X arid father 
X arid sibling (s) 
X and others in 



the home (specify) 



4 
4 
4 
4 



5 
5 
5 
5 



6 
6 
6 
6 



At x's school, from what you know, how would you rate the level of 
uriderstsnding in the communication process: 1) very high^ 2) high, 
3) don't know, 4) 16v7, 5) very low. (Complete for both mother and 
father) , Pxead the responses and force a choice. 





( 


yerj' 


high 


don't 


low 


very 


N/A 






high 




kribw 




low 




5. . 


between x and teacher (s) 


1 


2 


3 


4 


E 


6 


b. 


between x and orher deaf 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 




chilcreri 














c. 


betvs7een x and ether 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 




hearing childreri 














d. 


^between x arid other 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 




(specify whc) 












■J 
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Do ydu^have a -decoder for your television? 

-' ' ^ . \' ^ * ' . - ' 

i^' Yes . ,2. No ; . . . ' 

a. HOW many children are. in the family (including the deaf child}?.^ 
* 1 ' 2 3 4' 5 6 ^ 7 8 ' ' ,9 10 - 

b. Then . ^ ^ ^ . . 

1. what "^aris their ages (listing from eldest to youngest^ 

• including xj ? 
^1 2.* J Are they -deaf or hearing? 

3. Where do the children live^ at home or away? 

4 - ' Sxe they male or' female? _ ; 

5- What are their expected occupations if the children are still 
in school (elementary or secondary)? (fill in later for deaf 
child) . • . _ _ 1 . ; _. 

'6.- / JWhat^^ is the child' s present occupation if . the chiia Jias left 

schc^l (put university or cblleige," if attending. a^^f>dst-secdnda^ 

'- ■ ' - ■ • - i - - ' -• - - . --------- -2 - ■ ■ ■ 

Cdrplete. tb.e following table (include the deaf child):: 

r Xxpected ' I'resent 

Child Age -o£ Hearing Resid.enpe gex occupation >^ occupation 

name: rating name: rating 



number 


child Status 


Home 


Away 


M 


.E 






n 


HH 










1 


1 


2' 


3 . 


1 


2 


1 


2 


• 2 


1 


2 


3 


\ 




1 


2 


3 


i 

1 


2 


3 


1 


2 . 


1 


2 


4 


1 


2 


3 


1 


2 


1 


2 


5 " 


] 1 


2 


3 


1 


2 


1 ' 


2 


6 


1 


2 


V 

3 


1 


2 


1 


2 


7 


1 


2 


3 


1 


2 . 


1 


2\ 


8 


1 


2 


3 


1 


2 


1 


2 


■ 9 • 


1 


2 


3« 


1 


2 


1 


2 


Id 


. 1 


2 


3 


1 ^ 


2 


1' 


2 



For the purpose of this study, we need, to have a ' rough indication of the 
income of your family. In which of these groups' did your total family 
income, from all sources, fall last year— before taxes? Just tell 
me the number of the group; Hand-^rd to parents - Circle number on 
i htjF.rview form . 



1. 


$0 - $9, 


999 


2. 


$10,000 


- $14,999 


3. 


$15,000 


- $19,999 


4i 


$20, Odd 


r- $24,959 


5i 


$25,000 


- $29>999 


6; 


$30,000 


- cibove 


7. 


refused 
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w^Ltotixneht Scheaijle; Part B 



't- I nterview Questions 



1,2 . How much education -do you want x to receive'|\> : 

I , ' - .'■» i ■ ^ 

' * . : • - ^ 

Mother Father ; ^ 

postgraduate ^education (a higher degree) : ' 
Ph.fc.^ M^ft. (beyond 4 yeaisrfe of college/ 
university) - " 

/graduate from university ( a first degree):: 
B.A. \4 years' of coiiege/univerpity) 
at least \6oSe university or cbiiege 
high school plus some other professional train- 
ing (printer, secretary^ artist*, ?%urse> 
finish high school, or as much 'school as 
.possible 

leave school as soon as possible 
other answer: ^ 



i 


i 


2 


, 2 




; • * . ' 


• ■ 3 ■ 








A ' * 

. f ' 




<. 5 


5 


6 


6 


7: 


7 



3,4, How much education do you really Expect x to receive? 



Mother Father 

1 1 postgraduate education 

2 2 graduate' f roin university , 

3 3 at least some college or uniy^^ity 

-* 4 4 high school plus prof essidna^lf-t^t'a^ihihg . 

5 5 finish high school, or as much as possible 

' 6 6 leave school as soon as possible 

7 7 other answer: 



5^5. How long have you haS these ideas about the amount of education you 
expect X to receive? Probe for accuracy . 



Mother 
1 

2 



Father 
1 

2 



since x was -born 

before x started school (preschool or kinder- 
garten) 

just after x started schoo^ (preschool or 

kindergarten) 
since last year , 
just this year 

<; ' 



Ml' 



Id 
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t 



.4^ 



7,8; What Ocihd of job would you like or want x to when she/he grows 

up? _ ^ , 

Mother Father 

1 • 1 , job requiring postgraduate edvacatibh or long 

I ^ period at university (doctor^ lawye'r^ 

dentist, scientist, pr^jp^ssor^ ...) 
2' 2 job requirihg university degree (architect^ 

^ public servant, e^igiheer, teacher, ...) 

3 3 . parents have high educational expectations 

• (see questions 3,4) and they state that ^ 

"it is up to the dhild to decide';" 
4 iob requiring high schdol graduation and 

^ some ccd.lege, university of prbfessibhal 
training (draftsman, artist,* printer, { 

• D^?'^^' . !• •)_ [_ * _ J ^ 

job requiring high school degree or sottie fii^h 
school 

^ j f 

job requiring little education or, only 
elementary school education or,, parents 
have Ipw educational expectations (see 
questions 3V4)« ^and they ^tate t§at '^it 
is up to the child to deci^" 6r' "i don't 
car^! ^: • 



1^, ' Name of job desired: *■ 
'8. Other answer: 



9,10. Do you really think (expect) that x will ^become a (name the, job just 

'^i^. - - , ■ - 

Mother * Father 

1 1 Yes ( emphatically j ^* 

2 2 ,1 hope\so 



3 3 J^_^*^<^^'^^5"^_S9l ' parents indicate * 

that"_it^i^ up to' the child to decide, or 
. -_ V p^i'en-^s say they don't care 

4 f ' V ''btSe^ answer 

I ■ .. " . '' ' a- _ , ' . ' 

^- ' ' ' ^ ■ 

11,12. How long have you had these ideas about the kind, of job you would 
like or want x to have? * ^. ' . 

Mother Father 

.; 1 1 since x was born ' 

2 2 before x started school (preschool or kinder- 

' : . * _ _ garten) . _ _ _ 

J- 3 3 just after x started schobL. (pfeschbol or 
^^'k kihdfergarteh) 

' . 4 4 since last year 

5 5 just this year 



11 
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i3i What grades (or marks) do you expect x to receive in his/her schooling 
^ experience? (elementary school) 

•Mother 

All A's ' . 1 .1 

Mainly A' s with some B's 



All B's 

Mainly B's with some C s or ^ B' s fi ^ C'^s 
Mainly C's or, as long as x passes, br./ ;^ 

do the best x can 
Very low exjpectatibhS', or I don't care 
Other answer: 



2 
3 
4 

5 

6 
7 



Father 




1 




2 




^ 3 






\ 


5 


\, 






6 




0 ^} 





14,15. What level of education would you say most of ycjur close friends and 



relatives reached? 



Mother 
1 ■ 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 



Fatjaer 

2 
3 
4 

5 . 
6 




Ail t^r most of them have graduated from 

university or college 
Most have sone college, university or training 
Most have completed high school ' 
Most dropped out of high school 
Most of them completed elementary school 
Most of them left school before the encP^of 

elementary school jt _ : | - 

Other answer: ^ : "j ' 



12 
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- - - - - - - - 

16; a. What type of job did/db the parents' father have? 



Mother Father 

1 1 job requiring highest education level (doctor 

dentist, professor, . . . ) 

2 ^ 2 job requiring university degree (architect, 

teacher, • • • ) ' 

3 3 job requiring high school plus some college, 

university or professional training (nurses 
draftsman, ; . . ) 

4 ' 4 job requiring high school d^ree or some high 

school * 

5 5 job requiring little education or only ele- 

mentary school (construction worker^ farm 
laborer, . . . ) 

^* Name the job ; (describe if necessary) 



- --- - -jT^ 

b. * What jobs do the parents have? 

i * • 

Mother Father _ • ^ '_ 

1 1 ' job requiring highest education level 

2 * '? job requiring university degree. - 

3 . 3 . job requiring high school, pl^us some cbllpge, 

university or prof essidha'i training ' 

4 4 job requiring high school degree or some high 

„ school 

5 ^ ^ requiring little education or Only ele- 
^- . mentsry school j 

6 / 1 - 6- no job • - . 



{; 

7. Name ^ the job^ (describe if necessary) 



17,18. a. Would th\ parent like to change her/his job, or is she/he happy 



Would th^parent like to 
to stay -in present job? \ 



Mother Father 

1 1 Yes: would like to change 

2' 2 No: is content to stay in preset job 

3 3 No job 

If yes ., ask: Has^ihe parent made any plans Which might allow 
him/her tp change 3?3bs? 

1 ^ 1 Yes 

2 ■ 2 . Kb 

If yes , ask: What are the plans? 

3- 1 already- attending courses (school^ 
/ college r . 

2 2 taking correspondence courses 

3 3 has enrolled in courses to take in the 

future 

4 ^ 4 plans to take courses in the future 

5 5 no plans 

S 6 other answer ^ ' ' 

i -\ - 

" . 13 : 
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19. a. What newspaperB do you get regulatl^? ..^ ^ ; 

f 1. None 2. One to sever a 1 v (Li Stt^y^em:)- : .J^ - 

b. How many magazines or jburhals^dp you have delivered to your home ^ 

each month? .. _ ' *. . ^ 

News General ' Trade/Prof Child 

' more than six ^ .1/ 

?ive or six 
three or four 
one or two ? 
none "5 
list the magazines: 



How often do you give x ah article from a newspaper or a magazine 
to read? ^ 
Mother Father 

1 1 nearly every day 

2 2 once or twice a week 

3 3 occasionally (less than once a week) 

4 4 rarely gives an article 

5 ' — 5 never gives an article 



20,21. a., -How often ±b English used orally and/or simultaneously in the 
hone by: . - 



Mother ^ Father Child 

1 1 i all the time 

2 2 2 bver hal»f the time imost of the 

time) 

3 3 3 half the time (sbinetimcs) 

4 _ 4 ^..^.^ less than half the time (rarely) V 
5*5 5 never or hardly, ever- , , 

How particular wotild you say you are about the way (thS quality) 
X ursos English cx'ally "and/or simultaneously (good vpdali^lary/ 
correct granr\ar, --.) . ^ 

Mother Father 

1 1 Very strict 

2 2 quite strict 

3 ' 3 not too particular 

4 4 don't really care 

5 5 unable tc help 

6 6 Other answer: 



14 
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22^23; For the interviewer ; From your conversation with the parents^ rate 
the quality of the use of English language (oral and/or simuitane- 
pusr.accordiiig to tbe foiiowing criteria: 



Quality of 


Fluency of 
expression 


Pronunciation/ 
sign configuration 


Vocabulary ' 


English 


Mother 


Father 


Mother 


Father 


Mother 


Father 


excellent 


6 ^ 


6 ^ 


6 


6 


6 


6 ^ 


very good 


5 ' 


5 


5 ' 


5 


5 


5 


good 


A 




4 


4 


4 


4 


fair 


3 


- 3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


poor 


2 




2 


2 


2 


2 


very poor * 


1 


1 


1 


Y - 


1 


1 


24,25. FotJ 




-f^amlies 











How dftiBn is ASL used in the hbine? 
Mother Father Child 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 



■1 all the time 

2 over half the time (most of the tittle) 

3 ^^^f time (sometimes) 

4 less than half the time (rarely) 

5 never or hardly ever 



How particular would yon say you are abcSbt the v;ay (the .quality) 
X uses ASIi? 



Mother 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 



Father 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 

6' 



very strict 
quite strict 
not too particular 
don* t really. care 
unable to help 
Other answer: 



^26,27. For the interviewer ; From your cbhversatibh with the jpGrents^ rate 
the quality cf the ASL used according to the fbl lowing criteria®^ 



Quality bf 



expression 



Sign 

configuration 



Mother Father Mbthier Father 



Mbthief '.Fcithier 



excellent 
very good 
good 
fair 
poor 

very poor 



6 
5 
4 
3 
2 
1 



6 
5 
4 
3 
2 
1 



6 
5 
4 
3 
2 
1 



6 
5 
4 
3 
2 
1 



15 
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28^29, For fiSL^usihg families 

How important is it to ydia that fiSL should be mairitained in the 
family and that x should use it fluently? 



h5btfier 


Father 




1 


1 


extremely important 


s 2 


2 


important 


3 


3 


not really important 


. 4 


4 


nbt at.all Ifnportant 


5: 


5 


don' t care 



, 30. a. Does ever read to you? This means you are attending 

Mother Father _ _ 

"reads primarily orally 
reads primarily simultaneously 
reaSs primarily manually 
not -'read to parent 



X 


1 


'2 ■ 


.2 


3 


3 


■4 


4.. . ' 


' yes , ' ask 


: how 1 


Mother 


Father 


1 


1 


2 


2 


3 


3 . 




4 


5 


5 


6 . 


6 







en does x read to you? 
every day 4- 

>jM,st about every day , ' 

about 3 or 4 times a week 
probably once c^r twice a wcok 
less-w than once a week 
never ' ^ . ^ 

Other answer: 

31. a. Does x seem to enjoy rcadinq on his owfj (plr.a^urc or schdoi^/'c 
related)? ' ' ■ < - 

Mother rathf;r * . * ^ 

3 3 yr:s , - \ ' ' \ V 

b. v;hat doer, he/sho read, qeiioraiiy? (e,g<, books, nnqazines, etc) 



c. About how many Lookr. would hc/'sHe read- in a month? 

'. flcther l-'ather 

1 1 ■ . i;onc . ■ ■ * 

2 ; 2 . les.^ than one a month ; 

3 3 about one or tv;o a nibnth 

, ' . 4 ? ; 3 tci 5 a itiorvth .(about ore per wcnK) 

5 5 f to 10 a month (about? t wo;; per week) 

~ f> 6 more t^^r. 10 ' ' 

-.2,23. How'oftfr. do you ^-lelj.- v;ith hor/h: s t^hglish cjr^nnm^ (e . c . , tell 

X hdv to ccnstruot prc5r;tcnces , when to use cert<jin wbrds) V 

Mother .Father 

1 1 every day give x sorie help/ 

, r. 2 probably rrenrly every day 

J ? 3 aho*Jt a couple of timet: week ' 

4 4 prnbobiy f^^ncip :a v7C:ek 

5 .5 le^ r. thun bric^:- a v'r-;ek 

t rnvcr , • 

. . . " 7 Other nnrv^dr : ^ " 

: • ; . 16 - 



ERIC 



What language is osuaiiy spoken at mealtime? 



Mother Father 

1 1 English 

2. 2 ASL 

3 3 Other (specify) 



S^ith whom does x generally eat her/his evening meal? 



both parents present . 1 
of thiB parents > only the mother is present 2 
of the parents^ only the father is present 3 
neither of the parents is generally present ? 
generally eats ideals alone 5 ■] 

Other answer: • ' ' . 6 



Who does most of the talking (brally> simultahi5bus, or in fiSL) 
at the meal table? 

everybody participates (including both parents) 1 

thi5 two parents do most of the talking 2 

father ddmina^tes the conversation ■ r.'^ 

mother domina€:fes the conversation ' 4 

nd-dne is allowed td talk 5 

Other answer: ^ ' . 6 



Kow often do you think you introduce x to a new word and/or sign 
(indicate whiOTj ? . • 



Mother Father - ^ ' 

1 1 every day we try and tell x a new worc3 

and/or sign 

2 2 probably, nearly every day 
2 3 a couple of times a week 

4 '4 about once eyery two weeks 

5 5 probably once a month . - 

6 6 never 

7 7 ■ Other ' answer: . ^ 



Kow many books would you generally read in a month? 
Mother Father 

1 1 no books read 

2 2 less than one a month 

3 gg3 about one dr two a month 

4 ^4 3 to 5* a month (about one a week) = 

5 ., 5 6 to 10 a month (abbut 2 i-week) 

, . r- _______ ... ■ • 

C-y 0 more than 10 ^. 



39,40.; 



41, 



a. When k was small ^ be for is s 
ever read tJb x. 
Mother Father 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 



e s tainted preschool ^ did parents 



if yes, ask how often? 



1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 



no reading to child 

hot very often ^ *less than once a week 
about once a week 
a couple of times a week 
nearly every day (3 to 5 times a week) 
just about eve^'y day (6 or 7) , 



, In what language did the parents g^hferally read to x? 

Mother Father .V - 

1 \ 1 Engiiiih . ^ 

2 2 ASL ' 

3 ^ 3 Other language (specify) : 



Does X bring home books to read, either from local library, schdd:| if~f^-4b 
library, or friend's place? If yes, ask how many each month? ^Wj^> 



no books brought home, or I don't know i 

1 or 2 (very rarely brings books home) 2 

3 to. 5 (about 1 a week) - 3 

6 to 10 (about 2a week) 4 

more than 10 ^ * .5 



42, 



Do'you think that children who are about 10 years old should be 
restricted tirom viewing, certain types of TV programs, or should they 
for theinselves what* to watch? ' 
Falser ^ Ife 

1 should b^ riestricted f rdn ^ceirtain pirograms 

2 decide themselves * " 



decide 
Mother 
1 
2 



What about books arid comics; should pari5hts restrict 10-11 )?ear-blds 
from reading certain types of iriaterialZ^ 
Mother Father ; / 

1 1 Yes ' 

2 . 2 No " 



How often would you check to see what x is'. reading or patching on 
^TV? (Indicate by circling a number each for reading (R) and for 
watching TV{TV)... Also, indicate fridther's and father's choice.) 



never check _ 
only occasional (less 

than h the tine) 
ouite regular IH the 

tine) 



R 

1": 

2 



TV 
2 



Very regular (over 4 

h the tine) 
check post (all th^^tinejS 



4 



f . ' 
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if the child has older brothers or sisters ask: How often does x get 
together with any older brothers or sisters to get help with homework 
or reading? 

very often (always)* ^1 hardly ever 5 " 

often "2 never> or no blder;.^ 6 

some tines (V the time) 3 brothers or .sisters 

not very often A Other answer <«jpecif 7 

If X has yauriger brothers or sisters ask: How often does" x get 
together with ydungier brothers arid sisters and play at teaching them? 

'very often (alv:ays) 1 not very often 4 ' 

often 2 hardly ever 5 

spmetrimes ih the time) 3 never, or no younger 6 

brothers or sisters 

-f' - _ _ _ _ _ . 

'a. f)id any othej <#duits live with you before x started school 
(i.G», aduits who stayed longer tl^n six months)? 

n.o other adults i 4 or 5 4 

just one 2 ^ more than five 5' 

• 2 or 3 . 3 

b-. How often did these other adults use English in the home?, 
(orally arid/or sinultanebusly - specify which) 

Hov often 
English How 

no adults, or none of then used English i 1. orally . 

generally did not use English 2 2. simultaneously 

half English, half another language ' 3 3. prima^jily 

mainly English but sone other language 4 manually 

ail English 5 0. neither/there 

Other answer (specify) : ' 6 were no other 

adults 

c; Hov: much time did x spend with these other adults? 

no other aduits, or no time 1 quite a lot of time 3 

not very much time 2 nearly all the time 4 

d. How often did these Mother adults use ASL in the hone? 

ho aduiTts, or none of them used ASL 1 

generally did not use ASL 2 

halfASL, half English 3- 

mainly ASL but some other language 4 

all ASL ' ; . >. 5 

Other -answer (specify): 6 
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How many other adults live with you how? 



no other adults '1 
just one adult 2 
2 or .3 3 



4 or 5 
more than 5 



How often do these pthej- adults use Englislf in the home? (orally 
and/br sinultaheously ~ specify which) 



How often 
Cnclish 



no adults, or do not use English 
generally CO not use English _ 
half English, half another larigu"^^^ 
nainly English but some other lah^« 
..11 English 

ether, answer (specify): 



How much tine does x spend ^f^ith. these other adults^^' 




How^ 
orally 

sinultariisbusly 
primarily 
manually 
neither/there 
were nc other 
adults 



no other adults, or no time 1 




q«it^ ^sr-ifbr^f^: time 



not very much time ^ ^ ,2 nearly aM the'ltiine 

How often do these other adults use ftSt in the home? 

no adults^, or none of' them use ftSt ^ 

generally do not use ,ftSt 2 

half fiSL, half another language 3 

mairiiy ftSt but some other language 4 

ail ?iSt ^ . . '5 . _^ 

Other answer (specify) : " .6 



. v;hat recreational, activities (if any) do the parents and x engage 

in together-^^tet home)? 
no the r -^F^hbjr , ... - ^V- . 

1 a great v^ariety of activities (some "everv week) 

2 2 \iguit:e^^ f^w activities (some nearly every 'irf^eek) 

3 3 .ti^v- ^ moderate variety of activities (1-2 a trio nth V* 

4 ' ^ ^^very fevs? or no activities 

Name one or two examples: . 
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^9,50, a. Do ypu expect x to spend a_ regular airibuht of _ tirrie each day at 
her/his studies or hbrriewbrk outside b^' school tirrie? 
Mother Father 

1 1 Xes . 

2 2 Nb . 

b. If yes y ask: Hbw much time dri the average do you expectSx to 
spend on her/his school related work each day? 

Mother Father < . - ■ 

1 1 more than 2 hours each weekday ' 

2 2 between 1 and 2 hours each day^ ^ 

3 : 3 , about' 1 'hour each day __ _ __ 

4 4 less -than 30 nixnutes each day or, as much 

as the^.chiid wants or needs to do 

5 / 5 no time ^pected 

c. Does he/she have a special study place or a place in the home 
that he/she regularly uses to do his/her schoplwork? 

/Mother Father 

1 1 Yes - 

2 2 m r " <> 

d. Where: . ..v - 



51. a. If the parents expect x to pursue e^catxon ; after leaving '^SCM (see 
quest:tpn_ 3 ,4) , ask: Have you given an^. cptilsiderat fbr making> 
financial preparations tW send x ^ cbll^^/br lihiyersity? ( 

1 Yes ^ # 

2 Nb , hbt yet 

3 No heed tb make plans: wealthy family, "free" education 
' 4 wfll wa,it until x finishes high school. 

5 Other Answer: ; - ' » . 



,b. yes , ask: What are. th 



ans: 



1 Evidence of financial preparation already in existence 
(savings, policies, insurance) 

2 Enquiries have been made but po action has been taken » ^ 

3 Consideration has been given, but no enquiries have been 
made, nor action taken ^ » • 

4 Other answer: ; 



1 

<9 
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52,53. How often dbybu praise x or congratulate x for her/his schbblwbrk? 

Mother Father 

i- ^ ^ every day 

2 2 , hjeafjy ievery day (a few times a week) 

3 3 ■ two or three times a week 

^ : 4 4. once, or less than once a week 

5 5 never^raise 

6 N a^e the . p r a i s e ; ^ 



54, A. In what hobbies or activities is x interested at the moment? 

Xcix^le-.l of 2) ; , / 

■ ' r' 

. . * ' . • 

1. Has hobbies " 
List the hobbies and activities: 

2. ' Not interested in hobbies 

B . Who i^^jned _to get x interested in these hobbies? 

1 both parents initiated the interest 

1-2 mother initiated the interest 

a 3 - f ather initiated the interest 

A the child became interested withbut any parental ihvblyemeht 

- 5 sbrriebhe outside the family initiated the interest (including 
the schbbl) 

. 6 If hbt parisht br ^h^ild^ specify 4^yhb : 



55;,56. Wbuld you khbw what topic x is studying (or has just finished study- 
ing) in arithmetic or English? ? 
Mother Father 

1 1 knows specific topics (e.g., division of 

fractions or: adverbial clauses) 

2 .2 , indicates uncertainty about the specific topic 

(e.g; , I think^h:hat it is division of 
fractions) • 

3 ^ ^ - : knows general topic (e.g. , fractions) - 

4 4 indicates uncertainty ab'out the general topic 

(e.g., I think it is fractions). 
' 5 5 * has no idea of p>resent top>ics but . mentions 

sbme earlier topics that were studied 
6 6 has no idea bf the tbp>ics that have been 

> _ w - - studied 

.7,7 Other answer: 
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p7^58. What. grades or marks did x receive in Arithmetic and English in her/ 
his last t^st? . C 

Mother F:^ther . 

1 : definite knowledge of grades in both subjects 

_ (e.g.^ B in: arithmetic and C in English) 

2 2 definite knowledge of marks in one of the 

l^j^cts ii 

3 3 indicates uncertainty about the_ grades in both 

of the subjects (e.g. i I" think a B in arith- 
. metic and probably a C in English) 

4 ^ : . indicates uhcigrtainty about one subject, ho 

knowledge of the other 

5 5 mentidhs grades from previous tests but unable 

to inculcate the results from the last test 

6 6 no knowledge of child's gr^i^es in either- 

subject J' ■ 

1 1 Other answer: ' . . 

59~. a. bo you have an encyclopedia (or almanac, or set of fact books) in 
the home? . , 
1 Yes : 
^ 2 No': 

b. If-yesi ask: What kind are they? (Fill in the table) 

c. How long have you had then? (Fill in the table) 

^ Time had them ^ 

l^ss'than . 1 to 2 3 to 4 over 5 

one yeLtr years years years 



Type of ^.ncyclbpedia . 
or reference book 
1 

2 ^ 

3 .. -' ■ . - 
4 

5 . : • 




e . 



How oft-on do the mother and x get togethe? to look at and discuss 

then? : 

about once /for mere) a v;p:ck 1 
once or'^twiitc a ncr.th' 2 ' J/ 

never, or not very of^en 3 X 

Other answer: .4 * "XT^ ^ 

_ -" _ _ » . - - _ - --_ ^ ^ 

Hov; often do the father and x get tbgether^tb look at and> discuss ^ 

them? _ ^ * 

about once (or more) e week _ ' 

oner or twice a month ' • '2 * 

never, or nb^ very often 3 ' •* 

Other answer : 4 
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60^61. What educational activities have the parents and x engaged in to- 
gether during the past six months (what visits have you gone oh 
together, what place? have you visited together)? List the 
activities: 



Mother 
1 



2 
3 
4 

5 



6 
7 



Father . _ _ i , _ - 

1 -engaged in 5 or more educational activities 

(i . e activities such as visits to concerts, 
museums, zoos, historical places) 

2 engaged in 3-4 activities of high educational 

value . . . 

3 engaged in 1 or 2 activities of educational 

value ^ 

4 engaged in 4 or more recreational activities 

(e.g;, visits to sporting events) 
■ 5 engaged in 1 to 3 recreational activities 

together 

6 no outside activities . 

7 Other answer: . ' 



•62, a. Out of the last four weekends, on howmany have you taken x on an 
outing? ( Explain "outing" ) . 



on each of tjie 4 weekends ^ 

cn 3 of the weekends 

2 ' » 
1 

none of their. 



Mother Father 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5. 



1; 
2 
3 
4 
5 



b. Out of the next four weekends, how many have you. planned to take 
X on an outing? ^ _ _ :. ' 



the A of then 
probably 3 of them 
2 
1 

none of thein • 



Mother Father' 

2- 2 

3 3 

,4 .4 



> 



63. ^ Have the parents td^ken^ any courses ( outside the hoificj *over the past two 
or thiffee years? (^g.r language cpurses , sculpturing) 

S " ' ' ; ' ■ • - 



Mother 



Father 

i :■ 



Yes 
.No 



If ye^ c-isk: Wh^Jt are they? 



Mother 



V 



r/ther 













3 




- 4 . * 


' .4 

-1 




% '5 . 











academic subject;^: X'ist them 

sculpturing , musicv^ art 

household courses: cookery , ^ sewing 

sports coaching, exerc^ises 

Other courses: : " 
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1 ■ Yes , . , ^ ' - i 

2 No . ■ 

If yes , ask: What does x take? 



academic subjects: List them 1 

art, classical music , sculpturing 2 

popular music (gpitar) , singing 3 

sports coaching, swiminirig lessons 4* 

Others: 5 



Whose idea was it that x should take these lessons? 

both parents initiated the idea i 

mother's idea V 2 

father ' s /idea _ 3 

child's own idea without parental involvement 4 

someone outside the family initiated the idea 5 

If not parents oy child, specify 'who : 6 

What does x generally do most o^ten between the time she/h 
home from school 'and the evening meal? ^ " - 1 

_ _ ^ * _ 

does homework^ reads, studies - 1 

takes courses: m^usic, art, sculpturing, etc. 2 

gets involved in hobby: _ Name the hobby 3 

plays games ^outside of the house 4 

watches TV or listens to the radid/stereb 5 

Other activities yCLijjy them) : - 6 

After your evening meal what doe^ x generally do? - 

homework and then risads^ (or just reads of just homework) 
hdinewdfk and theti gets 'involved with hobby (or, just does 
^hobby ■ : ^ 

reads (or homework) and watches some TV ^ 

vatches TV and/or listens to tjig, radio/stereo . 
Other activities -CXxs^t: t:hertL) ^ 



About how many hour iv does x watch TV bri Saturdciy and 'Sunday? 



doesn't w^atch TV ofi^weekends 
less than i hour each day 
bctv/cen 1 .and 3 hours a day 
between 4 and 5 hours a day 
more than 5 hours a dav 



1 
2 
3 

5 



b. How about weekdays? How long does x watch it each day? 



doesn't -watch it 
less than, 1 hour each day 
betweon^l and 3 hours a day 
between A' and 5 hours a day 
more than 5 hours a day 



a 

2 
3 
A 
5 



c. What TV programs does x generally watch? 



most are educational (current af-f airs programs, sEience 

documentaries) ' ' . 

mixture of ■ educational and recreational 
aii recreational . : ^ _ 

don • t know 

Llgt the regal ar prograins (^vgrite three or more): 



2 
3 
4 



1 ' 



TV px-Qdrah v.-itih 



"^-•rry regulaj;ly °, 

occasional ly ^ ■ 

h,-.ve "only evor^ discussed one'or. tvo programs 
never have h^a anv folic.»v;-ap dis'cussions 
Other answcir: 



1 
2 
3 
4 

5- 
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67. At what: age did you or _ would you expect x to be- aiiowed to do the .' ^ 

fbllbwihg* by herself /htmsel f? : ^ 

^ ' ^ " ' 

a. .Ep;-ri/bwh spending rribhey 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 

'/ _ ■ 15 16 .... 

b; Be able to lindress' and 

* go to bed by her/himself 2 3 4 5 6 7 0 9 Id 11 12 13 14 

15 16 ; 

c. Td know her/hi 5 way 

around the neighborhood 

so she/he can play ' 
where she/he want? to - • ' 

without getting lost 2 3 4 5 "6 7 8 . 9 10 11 12 13 14 

^ ' 15' 16 , • ^ 

,. d-. To nicke triends r.nd ■ 

visit their homes ,2 3 -4 5 '& 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 

: >- '15 16 \ • O^: V 

e^; To stay aiorie at homo * 

: .>^at night | . 3 4 5. 6 7 8 9 10^ 11 12 IJ 14 

" . ' } . i5 '16 '■. V 

f. "To lija'ke^ decisions like ^ f 

^iQb'^ing clpthes or 
de^cidirig how to sptnd ■ 

inoney "2--^*3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 l%" 12 13 14. 

^ • ■ 15 " 16 ; - ■ 

To ciCt a ^r.i-y. sitter ' ' ■ 

<^t:. sninbx-nt- else ' s.^i.Mi.e 1 .3 ,- 4 5 6 7 B 0 20 11 12 13 14, 

1...;^ To s3ev(Sp ,at a friend's ' . _ ' . - ■ ' ' * - 

- ~ hone ovcrjiichi 2 3 4 ' 5 6 7-8 9 10 11 12 13 14 

- . /■ ' ■ . 15 16 ^ ' / ^ 

^otj to the ix-:f-s Hlcne "^2 : 3_\ -I ■ 5 6 7 6 - 9 10 11 12;^13 14 

, ^ ^15 ./l6 ' . - .V 

} • \ . . ' : ' ^ 

, -. 'j.--- C c: c r. .an ovf^ :right trip '. ' .r' ^ 

6«:<feMi:!od i.y the schf.::i ;^ /3,.4 5' :6 7 ^ • 9 10 0 1 12 13 ]z 

^ ' ■ V - is' le ' 




BEST COPUVf^ll^^ 



^ . 6B ^. ^Q ^^^^^^^^^^ ^ ^ ^^ ^^S^^ ' £ progress ^c.t . school v^th each othe^?' 

. . hot- v^try bitdu , less than once a week 2 ' • 

• a couple of times a .wc^ek " • ' 3 _ / ■ ./ 

- hcariy every day {3 or 4 tijrtes a week) - V 4 

every school day' 5 



If 



C9,70. If yb\i see that x is having /real difficulty with spinething, she/he is 
doing (like building a tr^del, fixirrg a toy, doing homework) what 
would you generally do? 

Read alternatives A": . « ' ■ 



Mother 



3 
.4 



Father 

1 ; 

2 
3 

4 ' . 



generally d.o it for x 

sit down with x and heij;^ ^ ; 
offer, to help ^ ■ / 

wait ^for x to ask. for help, arid then shqw x how 
to do it . ■. 

v;cait for x to ask for help, but insist that x 
curttinue to do it by herself /himself 



71,72. ■l.'hat. educatior al. ']evf:l _^i 



Mc.thcr 
7 

'6 
5 • 




Father ' X^^.*^'' /^ ^^ ' . . ^ * 

7 higher deg^ree level (Ph.D.; .M-D.j'Law Degree) 

6 university/cdlleg^ i-jraduate ^ . 

5- f high srHbbl plus sbr.^p coJ.Icge/u::iversity • or.-' 

; - ' training,^. ^ ^ , ^ ^ j * 

; 4 f inishca hif^h schbcl * ■ • 

3 sbne^high i-chool 

2 finished f=:ieiricntar\ :schocl . 

1 lesr' tlian eleneritary school cbmp-leted 



BEST eOPY- AVAILABLE 
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Hbw^dd yo^ react'^t:o ,.ti1^'\fp:llo^ [agree strbrffly-IJ)./ 

agree (2) i don' t .kriGwii (S) , d (4), disagree strongly (5)] ^ 



H caj the response choice s 

.•• ■. ■ ■' • * . :■• ' 

... t . ■ , ; - .' : agree 

■ stroiicly 



agree 



ddfi* t 
know 



di sagree d'isagree 
strongly 



. Even when a boy gets 
iriclrrfed his main * 
icyslty stiil belongs 
to his 'parents . ' 

'When ci g^ri gets 

married her main 

loyalty belongs to 
■ her pa'rents . 

when the time.jccnes 

for a. son to /Lake a 

j6h , he should, try ^ ^. 

and- stay near his 

partiHts, even if it 

means giving up a 

good job opportunity ^ 

V;ho^i the tine cones for 
fj daughter tc) take a 30b, 
she" should , try and ^ 
stay nc?.r her parr.i.ts, 
even it ^: t ncah:i qi\-inq 
un a_ goad job oucpr-, 
rur/i^y,- . . , _ • 



Ncthi^g ir. life 11: v-:^r.t:'h 
■t:^c i.^crifi'cxi 01 rnoX'i:.-^ 
awc-v- .frbr;- one * s 'p'^rc: r:r 



if a xaniiy Canncr a:' 
ford, tci proviiuc- : cdu-« 
.c.ation for all theii 
..■•h 1 1 d r e n after hi c; h 
school , '.then any bovr^ 
;-n the family sh^'uld 
c t p r e f e r e r. c e 

..If ic.:..ily can^n- - .? : - 
fore' to prov idc ■ i; cln- 
(J'htiov lor all 
cnildrt. n aitf.T hijh.. 
r.chbol , tht>n. any ; 
: i r 1 s in the f uai I v 
rhoLild g-Jt ncf <^rt';.'^.; 



m COPY AVAItABLE 
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1A,15. a. 06 you ;believe_y6u have adapted to (adiusted to) x ' s deaf hess? ■ . 
(Leav^ open erided^-let parent respond f reely^-ihterviewer 
then interprets response as fitting into ^«i3j__the steins. ^ 
Interviewer may prompt with "idea" of s tem^ ^^^'^ language.) 

Mother Father . • v - 

1- 1 Very high level of "Adaptation; deafness "iis 

- " considered a person characteristic of child 

« integral to his/her nature and being; 

parents give no indication that they focus oh 
the handicapping nature of the' hearing loss 

2 ^2 Higji level of adaptation- parents give very 

moderate indication that they focus on the 
handi'^apping nature of the hearing loss 

3 3 Fairly high moderate adaptation; parents give 

more but still moderate indication that they 
focus on- the handicapping nature of the 
hearing loss. 

4 4 Moderate - low adaptation; parents give fairly 

, . • ^ high indication that they focus on the handi- 

capping nature of the hearing loss, 
^hearing status 

^ __ ' . ' 5 5 Almost no adaptation to deafness as a person 

* characteristic of x; parents give, very high 

' indication that they focus on the handi- 
capping nature of the hearing loss consis- 
tisntly. 

Notes: , ' . . 



b. How long do you belicrve you have been fedar-ten to x's deafness? 
P r ote— f or a c r u r a cy . ' ■ ' • 

:/ - ■ V ' * ' 

since x's dcafnesc v^as ■ diagnosed • . ^s. ■ 
before- x started t^chool (preschool or 
kindcjfTrirten) ' • . 

i.fr./r x star toc3 school (prrg'chbol or 
, Rindergartch) 
f.i r.ce last year ^ 
3U*:t last year * 



i:cther 



A 



Father 
1 



BESTGdPYAVAimE 
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Hbjw did you come to adapt to or to accbinitibdate x's deafness? 
(history) (Again> allow parents to respbri<3 ftreeiy ^ first bef br^ ■ 
giving therri prompt) . . _ _ _ . -. 

Prbrhpts ; Did ybu talk with p»rbf essibrials? 

Did ybu talk with other hearing pairerits of ; deaf . children? 

Were there difficiilt "stagfes" (explain) in ydUr 

adQUstrrierit? 

Did ybu meet deaf adults? 
Did ybU Usi5 irifdrniatibn about deafness? 
Did ydU read a lot about the handicap? 
Father ^ - • v- 



Mdther 
1 



Very highly rationally-based i^^r^alistic) ; einotior?s 
have been deait adaptive behavibr arrived 

at by parents workiJBthrpugh an ongoing sexies . 
of difficult "stag«p^ crises periods;^, b'r cri-tilcai 
times toward adjusraient; a^ resu-it of' a combination^ 
of personal thought aad .f^f fort, perhaps w±€h 

!^professional and peer^conBulting'^^ . and accximulating 
knowledge about deafness : 

I^^hly rationally-based; emotions dee with but 
^'slightly less effectively; parents have at^iempted 
to work through difficult "stages" l5ut_"^have been 
less successful; less cdncern with dealing w^-i^h 
personal thinking ahd_ ihteractibn, with peers and 
professionals and with gaining kh'bwKcfge re: 
deafness __ : 

Fairly highly ratibnally-based; still l^ss elective 
with dealing with emctibris; still less suci?ess .at 
hact.i'r.g crises githbugh parents tiied; mb^efate 
ccnctirri with personal thought and interaction with 
peers and prbfessibnals or with gaining knowledge 
abbut deafness • .__ 

Moderate ly-'lbw rationality; ^emotions have been- dealt 
with very ineffectively; little 'attempt' to work . 
through difficult periods; little concern with 
\ . personal thought and interaction with peers and: 
professionals or with gaining knowledge .about 
. deafness _ . ^ 

Almost no rationaiiy-based adaptation; emotions^ have 
not been dealt with; very little or no attempt 
to work through pain* of crisis toward adaptatibc^ 
very little or no concern with personal thought 
and effort and interaction with peers and prb- 
fessionals or with gaining .knowl^pffe abbut 
deafness - 



^ r 
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7B,19'i' . What is x's heairirif Idss as tfieasured in dfecibels^ • wha% level^^^ 

classiif icatich (moderate, severe, profpurid) is his/her lpss*<|^^a.t 
does X appear to hear arid what dcfesri't he/she appear to Keaifi*'.^ ? 



Mother 


Father 


1 


1 ' 


2" 


2 


3 


3 • 


4 


■ ' > 


5 ^ 


_ 5 ' 



ki*sows exact loss, level/claissif icatibfi^^hd 

what X hears and doesn't hear ' ^r" 

knows quite accurately the dB, level/classification 

and what child hears and doesn't hear 
knows f air3,y well/roughly the dB , level/classifi- 
cation and what x hears and does|>.'t hear 
■ knows almost nothing afiptat dB,^levif|;^classif ication 
and what x hears or doesn't hear ' ^ 
ha^ no knowledge about the dB, level/classification 
and what x hears or doesn't hea^ , 
(nay include here: does not car^ 

; ' : ■ : ^ ■ ■ 

80,81. Would you know the braili|pname and type of x's' hearing aid(s)? How 
does the aid(s) appear'^fcb affect x's hearing? Is it an appropriate 
aid/are you satisfied with it; for x? ' , . 



.1 



MotH^r 



Father 
1 



knows exact brand and type, how . aid affects x.'s 
hearing arid if its apprbpriatS 'arid if satisfied 
V kribws qiaite accurately the brarid arid type , hbw aid 
affects hearing arid i-f its apprbpriate arid if 
satisfied * • 
kviows f air lyr well/ roughly the. bra< 
^1(5 af fects' x ' s hearing and if_ 
' ! if satisfied 



knows . altnost nothing about the 




rid' type, hbw 
lapprbpriate 



type. 



ard affects k'"^ hearii^i and. if "'^it^s. 'approp^gt 
^•^andMf &ati|fie* , ; \ .■ ' ■ V Sp? 

has no knowledge about , brandii-aild^ type , how, aS'd - 
af febts he^^irc; and if^ its - appropr'i^te and if 
'^satisfied . ' •. ' * . ^■.V * 



hdw 
e 



ioui^l^ou knov; vjftat 'skill or area of development x -i 
^r has^ j^st <f ina'shcd) in speech^^cw: auditory trainir 



■IS wo^pfing on ' 

Lng , (6S a sign 

language communica^tion course^ if x is 'not enrolled in^^pe^ech an^d^rj 
^jdi'tary training. Indicate* which j . . i ' )> 




ERIC 



>!cthe:^ 

1 


-Father 

« . * 


3- ■ 




- 1 

i 


a 








7 







kriov7s specif i^fekil^ ^or- area (e.pi# development of 
u particular^v^w^l so^.d - ^ives navxes^A^^^'^^XX-^^ 
i r. d i r a t r 5. liwf^ £ i n t y ab ou t t h6 spec jlKc t b|rf c " 
- iL 1 tMrrr^T its develbpnent of tnlee ybwels.) 

, knowg^ g'5rieraL"tbpic /(e.g. , ^ybrkirig'bri .ybwels) 
yidic^\es' uncertaifticy abbnt'the gerieral topic 

j. , I thfrik itfp vQwels.) ^ . _ ^ »' » 

no idea of cu5rfer\t*dr just finished topics but. 
mentions sotne -^aril'Gr topics * \ 
Ras no idea crf^ny of the tppic-fr'that h^ve been 

studied - * : ' 

Other ^'nswer? ' .... ■ " 





e4, 85, What level 



auditery 



1 of perforig^^be'-^s^indicatea iti k» ^ most recent speech or -v;^ 
training , (or communication covsrse) progress report? 




Father 



4 
'5 



_ ^ _ -iT ' ' . !is^^'^'^:^f ' 

Definite and specific knowledge of pbrfbrtnahce 
1-ndicates uncertainty about the progress , 
Mentions performance information from previous 

reports but unable to, iftdicatc the the indst recent 
No knoiJiedge of : child' s .performance "* • . ' 

Other answer: « 



DG,:pairehts discuss. with each other x';s progress in speech and audtLtoi 
training (or s^gn communication course)? If yes, ask "how often? 

never discuss progress o ^ 

hot very often jle'ss than once a week , , ^ . 

a couple of tiitfes a week ^ * - V 

.nearly every day ,13 or 4 times a week) ' ' 

evi5ry school day ' ^ . - -- 



1 

2 
3 
4 
5 



,^'87,88. HiVe parents met with x ' s 'gpeech/auditbr^ training (or sigh ^ 
' . /communlcatX&ij>.^,ti5acher (or whoever lis respbhsible for these areas)* to 

' discuss X ' s jTr^ress- ir^^ training (or sign 

^' cdmmunicatj;im') ?%^^ |e^^,^asR ..l^bw bfterx, who J.h±tiate% * 



Mother 

. 3 ' 
^ - 4 





IS purpbJie 



ney^^inet witl) teacher 

lees thSh once a semester, teacher iJjiitiatcd . 
a cou^^^ of times a s^?W*i«^S^teach^ initiated 
several ^4mos & semester, parent initiated mbst 
. . of the tine ' 
pften, evt^ ^-3 wiaeks, parent initiated 



m 



9 
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89,90. If child uses manual communication have the parents taken any manual • 
communication (sign language) courses? (e.g.; SEE 1,'SEE l.f. ASh-, 
f ingerspeiiing) ' " ^ ^..f^- 

Mothex, Father : ' * 



1 

. 2 



3 ^ 



Yes 
No* 

When" (how old was x?) 



r 



4. What coiii"ses (mother): 

5. *V?hat cqurses J^f ather) : 

6. When did x sta^t to • sign? 



itiol^iths 'or- years' 



91, 92 i Whalfe^ 



x* s age 



er (hot a course) afetivlties related to learning tp t>r^ 



imgprB^ing their .sigh^* have the parents engaged in during the past 
six;a^gtit .^tnbhtftl? X.i^t» the actixritie ^ : ^ " / 




. Mdtha 



2 

5 > 

6 #1 



2 
3 
4 

5 
6 
7 



•'V'^ engaged in 5 or more feducationai- type activities 

iect^^g§, workshops; visited/ 
pbs-erved .T^^i CommuMcation school programs; 
read books, vetc.) /' , ^ 

engaged in '3-;^ "kctivitie's of Kigh educational value 
^SSigaged in 1-2 activities of educational value 
engaged irn 4 ^ more recreational activities (e.-^. , 
' jpdcnics^f class) • ^ ^ i^^. * * ' 

. 'eiiiaJ^ed in 1-3 recreational activitiefr z 
no other activities ' ^ ^ \ 



Other ansWer: 



93. 





Do the pajfents ever discuss with each bt 
(receptivfiSi^d- (sxpreksive language) prpg: 
If as^ hf^w pften? - 



1, never. 'discuss progress * 

2 not very ofpeTry^^less than once a week 

3 'a cou^L^^f tim«^ ^^ck^ 

•4 r€:a]^ly/every day <3-4 1:irtes:^ week) • 

5 vevery school day ' - ' 



ehetal conrriUhicati 
ther oral or manual) 





. HSve par^ts with x's teacher_(or othe Aappro^^^^e prof esr"~7"^»-v^ 

sional)/tQ discus^x's ^j^crai comsitenicatioit f^o^zlps^?^ ,If ye§^ 
how^-pif^en who initiatec 



M^het 



Father 
1 

i 
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never met with teacher for thl 

itiss than once a \emesf:^> ^teacher initiateJ^ _ 

i^chea: ihitiaited ' |^ 
i^ated mi^t of 

often ^ 'every 2 parent initiated ^ 



3 / i ^ couple of tine^aj|eMe5^e|^_;t^a 

4 />sev^al tixneile^^|^€^|r, ^ 

^ the ^:ime ' '^^^ ^ ^""^X^^ ' ' ^ ^* 
:eh^. 'every 2^^^5^«/pa5reht initiated^ 
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1. 
V 



96,97; would .ydii know what x's general] cbitiinuhicatibh preceptive and 
expressive)" abilities are?" t .» 

< ^ ... 

Mother Father 




knows specificaaiy what kind of ihfbrTriatibri (undQ?f 
what conditions) x understkhds "{an9>hciji') , what 
kind of informatidri he can and caniibt express 
; *»and how ^\ . _ / 5 

^ v<knows qulte/specifically about x's specific cdmitiuhi- 
^ ^ , ^cation abilities ' - \-^' 




, ' 6 

98,99. a. Do the^arejits partic 



Yiiittie^^^aiDOut x's coinniunication aDilities 
)Ws/'almQiJt nothing about^'x's communication abili- 
. • ties ■ ' - , ... 

<Jlf*ls no idea about x's communication abilities: 




activi^XBs in the d^f community? 
Mother: ' 



e in functions, organizations or any 



thei 



t 



■1 
2 



Yes 
«Ic> 



Li stxthi5 ' aqtivi ties : 



7 




'whar* staxt^^ the partic 



Nation? 



^e^ecai (3-4) ti^^es a month 
W- X onc^^itpionth 

' >^Q^y.^^^^^^^* (5-6) time^J^ year 
' ' ance 



•6 



5 

6 




. c^nce or twice a ye^- 
^"seldom, almost ne-^r. 
neverjj dp ^ • : 

^^-^ t .7 i • - ^ 

since ^-?s ;^dea*fness was cjiagno^sed ^ • 

before _x -S^artte school (preschool or kinde^ < 

soQi^after.^ starred scho9l (preschool or. x^JV^ 
i^ergarte1|7 ' " 



ihce last year 
just^this year 

P . j ^ _ - ^ - r I 

Do the parentJ^ cv*r d|j^u5S th^^eal^^binmujjTLty/culture with each other? 
If yesx^ ask how bften?." 

* ^ V . ^ I ' / - ^ A 

L -^^r liscuss X^.- '^-y^v^ 
; , 2 - ^o'fe^ery of teirsi^Xas^ t^a^bnc% a ^ < 

' i '^S^ a i^Sple o^^dntes a -weeSg^ ^; X 1^^* 5* ^' * 

^ <^ ^ k^-^ tim^^^^ek. .'-^ ^'''^Z::^^ ^i-^-^- 
i# \ 5 r^e^^riy evei^; 






"101,102. Have parent is ^_met witWx ' s teacher (or other app r op ffate school , 
pigrsbhs) to discuss the deav community /culture? If yes Hoa:§^^'wHo 



;/:■ 



Mother 

5 



initiated, how often? 



Father 
' 1 . 

2 

3 

4 



never met with tre.a'cher for this purpose, 
less *thah once a . semester , teacher initiated 
a, couple of times a 'semester, teacher initiated 
several times a semester, parent! initiated most of 

the^ time _ . , 

of-ten, every 2-3 weeks,- pare^ft initiated 




Id: 



yow^dg.^ypu 'jregct to the following: statements (complete, for mother "fethd 



father) 



ree strongiy (1), agree (2) , don't know (3), disagree (4), 



disagree strongly (5)], Rea d the response choices 




agree 
strongly , 



agree 



don't 
enow 



disagree 



^ disagree 
strongly 



5a) Deaf children have 

/ _ L 

\ greater v^ed for . 

fA N^-mbre cofis|:^\ 3Ujp^~;^ . 
vision in drder to' 
protect them "from 
accident (than do 
hearin* , cM^ldreh) 




^ 5 



e, to make 



b) Par'ent 



gieatier icdhc^ssidhs : 
((^. g'. , A^jjcipiihe , - 
bedtiitie) (alFidr' mbdif i- 
cation^ in £h^"^lfS'" 
pore often for defei 
•children than for 
, hfiaring children 

c)- Parents* cf -dea^f 
3ren 4n all 
.ikrfii=hood ^ind it 
2cess£ry to chaj^c 
leir' discipline 
techniques ,for the 
child because he is 
deaf 




je) J Faj^Tits s 
-A Di:eJjp*^nfe^'±on \dri 
' -I r^trio^i^le for 
"aiscipiine 
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•p' 

1 



, ^ - _■ - _ - _ « * y * V - - 

f. .fisR ; How do you explaajh to •your Q:hild ihe jteaSpn 'f r\ales> 
" lii#its, or discip?ih^Z^ (probe) 



104; What is tfte age, of the parents? 



1. y Mot^ 

2. Father 



Last questions 



\ 



105. I| tl^re, any,thii;ig else you wish to tell me about x ang your family 
r'elativi to what we have beeajo^jtalkij^g aboiit t^day ^ir**lhat you would 



like to add^ 

Mother ' Father 



^2 



.-2 



Yes 
No , 




Notes : 



y 



r 



r 



il^ you like t^^ec^^' 
f^^^s completed? _>-^, 



e a^sununai 




e r^ults of this stu<^,when 



ANK Y(J?j VERY MV,CH FDR YOUR PARf 10lPATlON -IN THE" StUpY . _ 



bate of Interview: 
Kane of inte''r\'x;ever 




Use the following scale to rate the.ej^pec 
^11 :.h€' children in question 46. 



t^ and present dccu|>a^ibr^* cj| * 

1 ^9t|^e'^ui?ing postgraduate education or' long perioo^ at univeif^sity ^ 

^doc4j5r/ l^Vi^er, dentist, scientist, pr^ I * ^ — ^1 

lie servant , ^-engineer ^1 



2 >3bb requiring uhiversi:.ty degree (architect 
' teacher, - - - ) 

3 pai'eivts .have hrigh eduaatibrial expectations^ ,4B) and they state that 
^ up to .tj&e' child^td decide." 

4 QidB. requiring , high 'jchJbol' graduation and sdme college, university or 
' ^pirbfessibhal training W#^aftsinan, artist, nurse, ...) 

5 job *fe(^^irin9 ^igh school 3eg.ree or sdine high school 
^ -nob. reqtsiring. liftle education or only elementary school _ education 
# ^(3,4B) or, parents'' have- l-ow. educational expectations and they state 

that "it is^'up^ tcr-the chil?^ to decide" or ^ don't care 





Family Env^ironment Scjiedulei Part E 
Rating Scales / 

|.- /'.Ra^iiv^ S'tt^le for questibsis 5 ancS^'fe (complete for mother ^d father) 



Educational ^ i 
£xQedj:atit)r.l ^ ' 
f rori |5ue§ticn£: 3 
an^ ^ 




Before 



Just after 



started '/ x started 



Sihc£ aust ' 
last; - thi^s 
yeai^ ^ year 




^gftacuate 
educJaticr. 
^ * univers\ty/co'41ece 
gfadiiatse t - 
high schdr 
J; { ^nd some NrolO cge/ 
/ university cr 
Spraining 

3h ^ 
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2. Rating scale for qu|$tibn.% and 10 (complete ;|pf nether and father),. 



■*(einphaticai3y) - so 

Job type 

Expgctatibns ' ^ 

{frSni questions 7 and 8j 

postgraduate \ - .; ; 6 4 
education 

college/university 5 ' 3 

degree 

high schgol and'scne.^ ^^fe ^.^ i ^ " 2 
college or trainiphq ^ 

high school ^3 2 

completion or sbrae 

less than * w 2 ^ 1 

high school ■_ 

no expectations ^ ^ 1 1^ 



No 

(I don' t think iSdj 



1 

1 

1 



Rating' scale: for queEtiqns 11 an 



■ ~l * . 

Since X Before x 

wa'ii b'orn ' starteG' 



(complete for mother and father) 

Just a^ef^ Sincie JUst 
X started last this 




4. Rating scale for question 16 (parents* qccupatidn liev^l in relatibn to 



their father Is) . 

Parents' occupation level (16b) (coSpiete for child's mother and fatheri 



high 

little school schoo^ 

education some or plus spnti- college or ^highest 
(no h.s.) degree , training university] ' -level ' 



Father-^ 



bccupatipn 
level (16a) 



highest 1 

level 
college/ ^ 1 
* univesity 
high school plus 1 

,soTne college or 

'training 

hi^h schpoi, 1 
some or degree ^ 

little, 2 
education 

• (no h'.s,) 



1. 
1 
2 

3 

•V 

3 



1 
2 
3 

4- 
4 



3 
« 

5 

5 
5 




5 
5 

6 
6 




-J 



cale for questrion 17,18 (coinplete for bot^h mother and ^father) 



- not content, - nbt^ content 
is^SlXnning 



not content^; , ^Bnter^t 



Occupat " S. 

question * 16b) 




EKLC 




6. Rating scale fc^qu^^ribh 19 

• 

NuTnber of rriagaziriisg and newspapers received 




Many, mbre 
than 5 



1-2 



less than 
one a week 



_ < Rate g i ven 
^ X to- read 

^ _ _' _ , . ^_ • _ 
nearly 'every 
day 

once or- twice 

a week 

:occasionaiiy _ 

i . <i 

^ rarely. 

never 



r 
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6 

5 

3 
2 
1 



5 
4 
2 

i 
i 



3 

2 

1 
i 



7. ' ftating "scale for- qiTosti'ons 20 and" 21 i complete for botl^^jf^ent^ 



Concern for quality '~qf Ettglish by parAtg ^ 




very quite hbtf 'too_ don't really . care ^ 
strict sttict particular or unable to 



requsncy of 
griglisfi , oijal 
> andy(br sin ultahebus 
^by ^parent 



All ^he tini^ 
' Over* jha.lf ' th^ 
Half the titnd''-- 

than h^xlf^'^^ 

N^R&c-^or : h^dly 
eve 




: 2 





t'- "Kstfr^ Scale for yqaej5|:ions 22 ^ "^3/^ vCompiete^or;^5?th inoj:hei^ an^f! 

/, FT^cjithcy 4f^nglish , (26,21) . . \ 

V, :.j^;i'^:^fic r'^^^^er^^^^ half \he 'les^^thanL heye?« 
tim^/V '/the time " tiir^ halt ' *^''. 




Pa rent's English 
cjualaty scores 
(22,23) 



15- 
.10^1 
7- 




A 
3 
2 
3 

i 





9, Ratingtsc'^le for questions 24 and 25 (complete fa? both parents) 

' _ . __ ! _ __ _ 

Cohderh fci^quaiity of ftSt by parents 



very ^ 
^strict 



not too 



Btrict^. particular 



don't Really carir^;' 
or unable to help 



- Frjequency bf ASL , f' ^ 

used by parent ^ ; ' * ' r 

All the time 6.5 4 \ . 3 

Over half 5 4 ' 3 2 

the tiine . , 

Half the tine 4 ^ 3 2 . 1 

Lie ss than 3/2 ' 1 ^ 1 

half the tiine 
Never or hardly 

ever 



10. Rating scale for fquestions 26^ 2^7. Cdinplete for both iribthei; and father/ 

Freauen-cy^ -of-^Sf (24^25) 

ail the ^^^^.^^if ^ 
time the ti*ft^'-*^Sime- 



Tasl for EhglisS^^ choice in. 





. bd 

24b, 2fb) . "Everyone 

- ' _ - -_ - - 
Concern for good Ejig^ish. 



ie^^^p^rent'^J>^ present; ^ jorAitti^^ronc^^ good Engiish.^^ 

iitSe^-^^^ the parents^is j^jfeni.';^ V^. ^'.^^ ' -^1^^ " f 

[as 




17-. Rating scale for questions 47, j^B (for both pcirertis, 



Activities 
with paren-t 

great variety 
quite a' few 
moderate; variety 
very few or none 



g):^ s-core of parent (see questions' 22 ^ 23 ) 
ie-18 13-15 10-12 7-9 ^6 




6 
5 

2 



4 

3 
1 
1 



13. . Rating scale for 'questions 4 7 48 for ^SL-using families (co; 
mother anS^f athe*?) * ' ' 



ASL score of parent (26^27) 
16-18' 13-15 ld-12.,> 7-9 



Activities 
with parent 



3-6 




great variety 6 

quiW a few 5 

moderate variety 4 

very few or nbrje 2 



5 
4 
3 
2 



4 

3 

1- 



3 

2 - 
1 



14. Bating ^cale . for q3|,ectibn 5r" 



r 



firia^nci^l prepa'ratidri; is '^iafe'ex isf cKce 

enquiries have bieen riade, .Jbut no action 
^ consideratibri- given but ;hb ehcjuiri'es. 

■^5ri side rat ion pot yet given . 
i- will w£it /until x finishes high school 

n6 plsr.s for 'further education 



i 

2 

3 

,4' 

5 

6 



15. 



Rating scale for^ questions 52 , 5|| -(SSmplete fc?r' both mother and fa|}ier)' 

Job expifectations (see questions fB). 



• Freq*Jency of praise 
by parent 



highest 



mbd^rate 



liow 



f , 



^Very day or nearly 

2 or 3 times a week 
*S»nce oir lesr than 

.^^nce a week 
• fle^'vcr p>rai'se 



2 



5^. 



V 




i 
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16. 



Ratih: 



in3 sc5|^.ibr questions 15f, 55 (compiete for BotJi mother 



Frequency of, j^^j'se 
by parent . 

every day br^fjearly 

every day 
2 or 3 tin^s a w^ek 
once or less than 
once a week 
^ never praise 



and father) 

Educc.tibn expectations (see questions 3,4) - 
highest • ^moderate ; low 



4 

2 



2 
1 



Rating scale for quostidris 52 ,53 (for both "jparents) 

^ .. '£xpectatidn s--df grades or tnarks (see question' 13) 

i^et^- -low 



Frequency^cf praise 
by parent^ 

ever\' daj* or nearly 
every cay a*, 

2 or 3 timesi W week 

once -or less than 
once a week ' 

never praise 



4 



7 

il . 



26.' Sating "scale for cuestion 54* 



mtaatac: 




i-r.teri^%t • 

.Both parents 
v One pctfer.t • 
■'Not bv 'tbarfer.tj 



4 
3 
1 



19. ifS^'ir.g* sc^ie; for question SE). 

:;^h^cisMssion q,f the bccks-^bcth parents or par:ent ^ 
' :zrid otnir renters of. the fe^nily , ^ '^'^ J^vV 

^ Much ^is.cussior of the books ^^ith one person in tlje fanily 
^,^/>y* ^biscussiofis about once or twice iu nonth with Dany jKenbers 

^[ - '-x^f- -tbe family, 
■'. ' Dvsrus^onG .about cr-ce or twioe a nonth one Server 

' ^iiof the. 'fcn:3y 



f 



•*^,^ ^v^c7Pks presents bui . very rarojj' ere tl^x^any- discussions 
K J^'*^o. books present ^ ^ , - ^ */ 

BEST COl'y AVAltAfllE % ^ ^ ' - ^ 



; 4 



20. Fating scale for question 62. ^ 

-1. weekend: 1 2 weekends: 

« 

b. 1 weekend: 1 2 weekends i 

21. . Rating scale for question 63. 



2% 3 or more weekends: 3 
2 3 or more weekends: 3 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 



1 
2 
3 
A 
5 
-6 



parent taken 3 or more educational courses 
2 educational cours|^ 

1 educational course 

2 or more recreational coursee 
1 recredtiorf^*"*^urse 

ho courses taken by parent 



22. Rating scale for question 64. 

Number cf cjQurses taken 



Initiation of 
interest in courses 

both parents 
one parent 
hot by parents 



Educational cour^e!s 
2 or more 1 



6 
5 
3 



4 

2 



Recrea tio^l courses 
2 or more 1 



4 



3 

2 
1 



23. Rating s.cale for question 65^ 
^-fternoch 

cbnpletcly recrecit* ionnl 
educational and recreational 
courses and hobfcies 



evening 

1 cpnpletely recreational i 

2 educational and recreational 2 

3 * courses anc hobbies 3 



24. Rating scale lor question 66. 



mainly educatiohai programs # much discussion , 1 

mainly educational, moderate discussion 2 

mixture of ?^ucational and recreational, much discussion 3 

mixture of educational and recreational, moderate discussion 4 

mainly recreational, much discussion 5 

nainly recreational, mo.derate discussion 6 



BEST Cgpy ^WiLABa : € 



25. Rating scale for qac'Stions 7>,75 {complete for mother and father). 



Time periof^ 



Current level 
jp^f. adaptation 

very high 
high 

fairly high 
moderate- low y^' 
almost no 



Since x's 

deafness 

was 

diagnosed 



'6 
5 
A 
2 
] 



Before x 
started 
school ' 



5 
4 

3 



,Soon a^fter 
X started 
school 



4 
3 
2 

i 
1 



Since 

last 

year 



3 
2 
i 

i 



this 
year 



2 

i 
1 

i 

i 



26. Rating scale for questibhr. 76,77 '(complete for mother and ^father) 
Time p eriod (fror, 74 ,75b) 



iiistory 
ver^' high 



fairly hi'jh 
moderate- low 
almost no 



Since x's Before x 

deafness started 

was^ schccl 

diagnosed 



6 
5 
4 
5 
1 



5 
4 

2 
1 



Sdbri after 
X started 
school 



4 
3 
2 
i 

i 



Since 

^last 

year 



Just 
this 
„ year 



3 
2 

i 

i 

i 



2 

i 
1 
1 
1 



27. Rating sccile for question 89, 90. When did parents ifearn to sign 

relative to when x started tp sign, i.e.^ relative*to when the need 
became apparent 



Mother 



3 
4 
5 
6 



Father 

1> 

2 
3 

5 
C 



irxiediately when parent recognized the need (e.g, 

when X started to sign) 
fairly soon after x started to ^ign 
quite a while after x started to sign 
a lohti time after X started to sign 
just ■ started/enrolled in a class 
n( sigji lanquacf courses tr.Jcen - 



BEST 




20. Rating scale for C3uestibhs 9fe > 99. Complete for both parfcutK, 
Time ^rcribd (from 98^99cj ' 



Frequency ot 
P a rt i c i pation 
(98,99b) 



Several times 

a month 
Once a month 
Several times 

a year 
Once/twice 

a year 
Seldom 



Since x's 
deafness 

diagnosed 



5 
4 

3 



Before x 

started 

school 



4 

3 

2 
i 



Soon after 
X started 
school 



3' 
2 

i 

1 



Since 

last 

year 



2 

i 
i 

1 



Just 
this 
year 



1 
1 

i 

1 



r 
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Porpose 



Two major concerns in tiding fairiily research with a special jDopulatioh^ 
sach as families with hearing impaired children is ascertaining a) that 

^^?^_^^^_^tudy sample are gerieralizable to other hearing 
impaired children with similar characteristics, and b) that the source of 
the influence on the variable (s) under study is identified and explained to 
a known degree by the researcher and not attributable to sbme*uhkhcrwh 
systematic infioence; 



this paper reports on analyses of selected pdpulatibh characteristics 
of 124 families with hearing impaired children who were participants in a 
large scale study regarding their home environments. The purpose of this 
paper is to respond to the concerns listed above by aligning demographic and 
socioeconomic characteristics of a regional sample of families with hearing 
impaired children with those of a sample of the nation's families with hearing 
impair.ed school children as well as with U.S. general population characteristics 

Perspective 

The degree to which a sample in any study is a model of the population 
generally is a basic consideration in doing research and has a profound 
effect on what applications of the findings the field is able to make. A 
representative sample is usually achieved by drawing randomly from the popu- 
lation using_a sampling design. 

The constraint in drawing a randbn^ sample of families with deaf children 
is identifying the universe of those families. No registry or enrpiiineit 
figures exist for this_ population . Researchers in tjh^area of deafie^^con- 
tihually meet the problem of represehtarlyehess of tK»r sample. Thi^ paper 
can be viewed as a case study of a methoddlogy that deals with this probl^. 
It is imperative to answer the questions: is the study sample like families 
with hearing impaired children, in_the nation--c)r might there be some regional 
quirk having ah influence oh the fihdings and if they are the same then what 
systematic diffierehces exist betweeh my^ ahd the nation's families? 

M ethod and Data Source 

Approximately 124 families, including dieaf ahd hearihg parehts, with 9-13 
year-old severely to prdfbuhdly deaf childreh from the hdrtheasterh (CT, MA, 
NY, PA, RI) ahd sdutherh (DC, MD, VA) regions of the Uhited StatesWere ihter- 
viewed in thieir hdmies as participahts ih a larger study of fairiily learning 
environments of deaf childreh. Age at* dhsiet of the child's hearihg loss was 
no later than 18 indhths. Thie childreh had hd khbwh additidhal hahdicappihg 
conditions. Inf drmatidh dh sdcidecdhdmic ahd demographic characteristics was 
gathered dutihg thie ihterview. 

Comparisons of descriptive data of families with hdh-hahdicapped children 
were made with Bureau of the Census information contained in Current Population 
Rep orts . Cdtnparisdhs with families with hearihg impaired childreh in the 
overall Uhited States wierie madie with the mdst curreht ihfdrtnatidh published 
by the Office of Derndgraphic Studies at Gallaudet Cdllege. 
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Specif ically^ the Gallaudet College Office of Denibgraphic Studies (CDS) data 
reported by Rawlings in_Rav7lihgs and Jehsema* (1977) will be used for cbmp'ara- 
tive_ purposes. This ODS study reported data bh a hatibnal sample of nearly 866 
families with one or more deaf child enrolled in a special ediicatibhal prbgrain 
in 1974. 

Parental Hearing Status * . , - 

Karchmer et al (1981) repbrted that 2.6% bf th'e deaf students in U.S. ischooi 
prbgrams during the 1978-79 schobl year had twb deaf parents. The ODS data indi- 
cated that 91% of the appi'bximat ely 800 children were repbrted to have both 
parents with hbnnal hearing; 3% had twb deaf parents and the remaining had only 
one parent with . a hearing impairment . It appears that bbth Karchmier and ODS 
xbrrbbbrate the Schein and Delk (1974) deaf population statistics. However., the 
pariehtal hearing status of the parents in the family environment study sample 
would appear tb have fbrrned a significantly different pattei-Ti than the three 
national cbmparisbn groups. It is suggested here that. since the Washington^ D.C^ 
metrbpblitari area has a large adult deaf community, it is more likely that the deaf 
school population in the area will have deaf parents thail would the school 
population in an area sparsely populated by deaf adults. Table 1 displays 
the figures for parental hearing status. 

Parents -Educational Attainment 

. 

Overall, fathers from the ODS sample tended to be the lea§t well educated ^ 
compared to either the U.S. general population male heads of household or the 
family environment fathers. A higher percentage of these fathers had completed 
only elementary school or less while fewer had attended one or more years of 
college. See Table 2 for detailed figures. Mothers from the ODS study^ on the 
otherhand, compared favorably with female- heads o^househblds where ho male is 
present from the general population. 

The family environment sample distribution of fathers and mothers educational 
attainment was significantly unlike either other groups' distributibn. This set 
of parents had much higher representation in the college educated categbry with 
extremely few mothers or fathers completing only. 0-8 years of elementary schbbl. 
This increase in college educated parents is to be expected in 1982-83. Since 
1974 college enrollment of persons 25 and over has increased by abbut 26% due tb an 
increase in eligible populati(|h and in ehrbllment rate. Women 25 and over have 

experienced particularly large increases in college enrollment. The hlOTber of 

women 25_tb 34 years bid erirblled in college rose by 59% frotfi 1974 to 1979, while th 
number bf men enrolled was about the same in 1974 and 1979 (U.S. Bureau of the 
Census, 1981). Given these cbmparisoh data^ it would appear that t\)e educa- 
tional attainment of the_family environment sample of women whose tnearr age was 
37 coincides with that bf the general populati-bn in 1979 and the ODS 1974 sample. 

It should be nbted that the U.S. cbtnparisbh grbup was comprised 9?^ata 
representing educational levels reached by male and female heads ^^^^^l^es . 
Neither of the_studies with parents of deaf children were broken down by female 
br miale head of househbld. Alsb, the percentages t-eported for the general 
pbpulatiph reflect families where there were one or more children enrolled in 
preschbbl' through college level education. Finally, the college-educated 
category for the family study sample included college plus any professional 
training sb this might cbhtribute tb the iseemingly higher percentages for this 
group. 
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^p^ntal Occupation 



The family erivirphirieht. stud information bh the employTTient '^status • 

:df parents . While 65% of the mothers of Vthe 9-13 year old study children 
reported thiey h^d occupations other than housewif e ^ in 198D in the general 
population 57% of tnatherg with children under, 1-8 years of age were in the_ 
labor market. 'In the ODS 1977 study, o_nly*^6^ of the mothers of deaf children 
in special education programs were In the labor force. The higher percentage 

mothers 4n the family environment study may be attributed to thcv . 
^^S^sr economic demahds' of the . gebgraphic/metrppolitan areaE in_ which. the study' 
families reside and the increased need since 1977 for additional family income. 

higher percentage of working mothers in'this study saraple_ is ah 

indicat^o.n ^of a trend generally in families with hearing impaired children ^ 
^^*^".^^^^^^^^^ts for school programs to consider this in educational planning. 

^ mothlBr works outside the home she has less time available, to 
spend with and on her deaf child. This has irapllcatibhs for family invblve- 
inent in the school and, of course, the need for day care and after-schbbl care 
programing for the majority of deaf children. 

Table 3 pro\^ides a breakdown of occupational charaaterist ics of the 

' P^^^nts of the deaf children in the family environment study, of the ODS study 
and also of the most Recent general U.S. distributibn of male and female heads 
of households. The ODS and general U.S. distribditiotls are classified *y 
Census Bareao Categories. The family environment ^occupational breakdowns 
were classified following a different but comparable set of occupation categories 
The numbers in the table in the Family Environment column, therefore, 'rei^re- 
sent-a "best fit** for purposes of comparison among categories. Although the 
distribution of fathers from the ODS study tended to have a similar distribution 
of occupation as the male heads of households in the general population 
(although more highly represented in the "service" category), the distribution 
of father^ in the family environment study shows slightly more fathers in the 
"professional** category, many more fathers in the "clerical** or middle category 
and a drop in numbers in the '"service** category. Thus, the family environment 
fathers compared to the other groups, ^ tend to be employed in higher level 
bccupatibns. The distribution of occupation of family environment mothers is 
similar to the other two groups ' across . Categories II and III; however, these 
mothers were employed mo: e frequently in Category I than the other two groups 
of wbraen . 

When Table 2, Educational Attainmenti is examined along with Table 3, 
it might be expectedthat these mothers should enter the labor market at a 
higher level since 58% have some college. However, Occupat ion Categories 11 ' 
and III each require some college or training and a total of 62% of the 
family enyironmenX: mf)thei^ have jobs in these categories. The relatively 
higher 39%_in CatSgbry I Tnay be_ related to more mothers returning or ehterihg 
the labor force at_ a lower job level than they are suited for in order to 
cbht ribute to family income in response to the family's need rather than the 
jbb being the mother's career goal. 
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the cSimparison of thfe family envlrdhTn^ht parents' bccupatlbn patterns 
with the general population and a national sample of _ parents of deaf 
children points out the need to consider the seeml^hgly subtle, but unique, 
characteristics of a study sample. Whether this uniqueness is explained 
by current population trends, geographic peculiarities or a "deafness" factor 
is a question to whi-ch the researcher heeds to tes\ 



Fainii y Size; -^yiumber of Children 

_^ i 

In the general population, the mean number of children in families 
with children under 18 year's of age is 2,73 children (U.S. Bureau of the 
Census. 1982). Comparable families with hearing impaired children from 

the ODS data tended tcr be larger, with a mean of 2 children. However, 

the mean family size for the family erivirbhmerit sample was"^ also 2.7 although 
it did consider all age children,^ 



Table 4 displays the _ total number of children born to mothers of . hearing 
impaired children in the DDS and the family environment sample. _Data for . 
women between the ages of 18^34 in the general U.S. population are al'so tabulated 
As can be seen, a greater percentage of women who have had a hearing impaired 
child tend to have more births than do women in the general population. 

It should be^rioted that the differences in years ±h the dDS and other 
groups is a factor in interpreting these percentages. 

Cone lusibh ' 

- ' - ^ - 

This repb1-t summarizes demographic and socioecbhotDic data believed to be 
important for classifying the family environment study sample into relation- 
ships with_pbpulatibris.' This enabled the researche^ to bet^^r interpret the 
findings bf the study in which these families participated. 

Hbw well the educational community responds to the heeds bf families 
with deaf children depends to a large part on the level of its understanding 
and 'the degree bf sensitivity to the family as a participant in^the larger 
society as well as a family unit with unique characteristics. The discussion bf 
deSographic and_ socioeconomic variables in this report Is one why of descrlMrig 
(albeit extremely* limited) these families.'' - . 
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T A B L E - 1 



ti - 

PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF HEARING STATUS OF PARENTS 



'AS REPORTED BY FOUR STUDIES - 



HEARING STATUS OF 


U.S. DEAF PdPyi;^tlON 


ODS NATIONAL 


KARCHflER 


FAMILY ENVIRONMENT 


BOTH PARENTS 


' STUDY, SCHEIN ' 


S/d^fPLE, 1977 


ET AL, 1981 


SAMPLE, 1983 


DEAF ^^^^ ' 


3 • 


x ' 

3 


2.6 


18 


.._..RING 


' 92 

• V" 


" 91 




78 


OTHER: HARD OF 
HEARING OR 
ONE PARENT 
HEARING IM- 
PAIRED OR 
UNKNOWN 


5 


6 




4 



*Data unavailable. 

.-t 

\ 




L E - 2 . ^ 

1 : - . ' ' 

^^£KCENT PI STRI BUTTON OF EDUCATIONAL -ATTA INMENT 

. ~ ■ 1 — ■ , * _ 

, OF FAM ILY- - EN^RONmNT- STUI)Y Pj^yNTS OF DEAF CHI IJ)RE^ . ^ 

AND CO >TFARISQN DATA FOR A NATTQNAt S^^tE OF i ^ 

PARENTS OF DEAF CHItDREN AND THE GENERAL ' 

^ 

U,S. POPULATION, 19 79 - / • . . 



LE\^EL OF education"^ 


U.S. GENERAl. 
POPUIJVTION^ 


NATIONAL SAHpLE 
PARENTS OF DEAF CHILDREN^ 


- / 

Fiti^ILY ENViROt^El 
SAMPLE PARENTS 


HALES 


FEMALES 


- FATHERS- 


MOTHERS 


- F-ATHERS 


MOTHER! 


ELOCENTARY 
G-8 yrs. 


16 


15 


<. \ \ 
21 


1 

18 ^" 


3.3 


5 , 


HIGH SCTdOL 


52.5 

[ ^ ■ . 


52.5 


52 


66 


21.7 


. 37 


....... .1. 

COLLEGE 

1-4 yrs . 
(OR MORE) 


31.5 


32 


27 




f 

75 


• 58 



^.S. Bureau of the Census ^ Current Population Reports ^ Series P~2P, No. 360, iSchool 
Enrollmeht-Social and Economic Characteristics, bf Students : October 1979 ^ U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington^ D.C.^ 1981. 

_ » _ _ 

r Rawlings^ B.W. and Jensema^ C.J. Tvyo studies of the families of hearing impaired 

children . Washirt^ton, D.C.: Gallaudet College, Office of Demographic Studies, 1977. 
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• T ABLETS ; 
PERC ENT DISTRIBUTION OF OCCUPATIONS OF FAMILY ENVIRONMENt 
STUDY PARENTS OF DEAF CHILDREN AND COl^ARISeN 
DATA FOR A NATIONAL SA>ffLE OF PARENTS OF DEAF 
CHILDREN AND THE GENERAL -U.S. POPULATION 





U;S. GENERAL 
POPULATION^ 


1 NATIONAL SAhfPLE 
PARENTS -OF iEAF CHILDREN 


1 FAMILY ENVTRONME^ 
1 SAMPLE PARENTS 


-0-C€UPAT^N-G:ATft;aRY- - - 


; -MALES- _ 




FATiERS - — : 


_ -MOTHERS 


1 .FATHERS 


MOTHEF 


I. SERVICE and 

FARM WORKERS 

(JOB REQURING 
HIGH SCHOOL 
OR LESS) 


36.5 


32 

,/ 


42 


33 


28 


39 


EI, CLERICAL, SALES, 
CRAFT AND 
KINDRED WORKER? 
(BLUE^CdLLAR) 

■ (JOB REQUIRING 
HIGH SCHOOL 

PLUS som 

COLLEGE PR 
TRAINING) 


33 


43 


31 


5Q 

i 


40 


. 41 


:l. PROTESSIOl^ALS, 

ADMINISTRATORS, 
MANAGERS , 
ENGINEERS 
(WHITE-COLLAR) 

(jo:b_requiring • 

HIGHEST _ 

college de- " 
gree_or a 

DEGREE 

r- 


30 


24 


28 


is/ 


32 


21 



^.S. Bureau of the Census, Current Popuiatibn Reports, Series P-20i No. 374, 
Popqlation Profile of the United States: 1981 , U.S. Government Printing Office^ 
Washington, D.C. , 1982;^ 
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T A B L E-4 

PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF LIFETIME BIRTHS -EXPECTED BY 



WOMEN -IB-- 34 IN GENERAL POPULATION IN 1980 AND HaTHERS 
OF DEAF CHILDREN 



NUflBER OF 
GHILDREN BORN 


W0^EN IN THE 
GENERAt POPUtATlbN^ 
1980 


ODS 
DATA 
1974 


FAMILY ENVIRONMENT 
DATA, 1983*^ 


1 


13.9 


6 


13.7 


2 


47.3 


22 < 


39.5 


3 


18.7 


26 


25 




6.3 


17 


13.7 


5 or more 


2.9 


28 


8 



^.S. Bureauof the Census, Current Population Reports^ Series P-20i_K6, 375^ 
Fertility of ATnerican _W6TTien : June 1980 ^ U.S. Goverhment Printing Office ^ 
Washington, D. C. , 1982. - _ 

b&c ^ : _. 

Both of these groups of women gave birth to at least one hearing impaired child; 
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HATERS' MANUAL 

Instructions for Rating Communication Coir^etehcy 

» 

from Videotaped Families at Dinner 



Barbara Bddner-Jdhnson 



Work supported by the United States Department of Education 
(Grant No. 0008102720) Research Projects Branchy 
Office of Special Education 



Study title: "A Study of Families and Their Learning Environments for Deaf 
Children." Final Report Submitted May, 1983. 
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The J^atihg Scales found oh the following pages were used to evaluate the 
parents' and deaf child's cbminuhicative cbrnp>etency f rpm videotaped families at 
dinner collected for the study of families and their learning envirdhments for 
deaf children; Family size, including parent (s) and child(ren) ranged from 
two (2) to five (5). Of the children, one (the target child) was deaf and 
between thi5 ages of 10 and 13 years. 

^ The Ratin g S cale's 

The scale%f f or rating parental and child cdirunuhicatidh competency from the 
videotapes ar^ organized into six categories: 

- - \i . _ . _ 

1. Ten Items are designed as descriptive of the itiother ^ communicative 

behavior: her approach to communication with the deaf child, her 
response to communication, her personal communicative style. 

2. Ten items are designed as descriptive of the father- s communicative 
^^^?Yi9^'_ ^^^.^PP^?^?^.'^^ communication with the deaf child, his 
response to communication, his personal communicative styi^< 

3. Eleven items are descriptive of the child 's communicative behSvior* 
Most oi these parallel the items descriptive of the parents' \ 
behavior. An additional item describes the child's attention span; 



4. Four items describe the reciprocal nature of the mother-child 
interaction. 

_ 

5. Four items describe the reciprocal nature of the father- child 

interaction . 

6. One item describes the general communication environment among all 
family members.^ * 



The PoiVit System 



Each coirmfeiication dimension is placed on a seyeh-pbiht scaled with "1" 
defined as^he negative , minimum, or "undesirable" end of the continuum, and 
"7'* defined as the p>bsitive, bptiihum, br "desirable" end of the continuum. 

In thinlrihg about verbal egiiivaiehts of each of the seven possible points ^br 
rating, this may be help>ful^^_^ ^ 

Below 'AbbviB 
Minimum . Average Average Average Optimum ' 
2 3 4 5 6 



1) 

Extremely 
Negative , 
Minimum 



(7 

Extremely 
Positive, 
Optimum 



Many of the rating scales and the methodology followed herein by the judges 
are adapted from work on mother-child interaction developed by kathryn Meadow 
and Hiide Schlesinger in 1970. 
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? ^ 

The question mark is included for cases in which the rater 'is urjable to 
evaluate the subject's behavior, or where the interaction as it develops gives 
insufficient opportunity for making a judgment. There should be few occasions 
when raters find it necessary to circle the question mark; 



^ Procedures for Ratings 

Independent Assessments 



Each tape will be played through once, from beginning to end^ with the three 
judges watching it together all the way through- It is of the utmost 
importance that no^ remarks , exclamations , observations , ^omments or 
expressions of opinion be made during the time the tape is being shown. It is 
expected that each of the three judges fill out the rating scales ^n a way 
which reflects only his/her own opinion^ and that he/she not be influenced, 

either consciously or unconsciously > by the opinion expressed by another^ 

person who is watching- After the. tape has been watched all the way thrc^ugh^ 
each jud9e will circle one number which expresses his/her evaluation of the 
parent-child- coirjnunication for each of the items- The tape may be Viewed 
aga^n if the judges feel it is necessary- When this has been done* the 
judges' ratings will be recorded on forms so that the degree of agreement or 
disagreement may be evaluated (See attached). 



For some items, judges will needto arrive at consensus from their individual 
ratings. :Fpr others , the judges ' ratings will be averaged- After the judges 
complete all their individual ratings for the tape, they should discuss the 
tohsehsus items - 

Arrivj.hg at a Consensus 



s3m 



In s<3mi5 cases, a cbrfipdsite rating will be automatic - — that is, wheh the three 
judges are in fairly close agreement. Where there is a predetermined degree 
of ^^disagrieement , a consensual,, or cdmprdmise rating should be dietermined 
through discussion of the observations noted by the three which influenced 
\ their final independent decision. This process of consensus will be followed 
for: Ml through M3,:Fl through F3; CI, C2, C4 , C5; C13 and Rl through R4 . 

The following "rules" will be followed for determining those cases of 
automatic and achieved consensus: ^ 

1. When thefchree judges all assign the same rating for a particular 

item, the^^i^mposite rating would obviously be the saine: for ex^ople, 
6-6-6 = 6 



W(hen two of the three judges assign the same rating for a particular 
item, and the third judge is only one "step*' away, the composite 
rating assigned will be that of the majority: for example, 

4-4-5 = 4;. 3-j4-4 = 4; 

6-6-7 = 6; 7 -<^7 7 
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3. vrheri the three judges all assign a different rating > but the three 
S ratings form a step .sequence , the composite rating" autdnatically 
becomes the middle figure: 

4-5-6=5; 1-2-3=2 

4- in other cases of disagreement , judges will discuss the observed 

behavior which influenced their ratings- In some cases, the person 
who J.S .^h the minority may influence the two in the majority to 
her/his way bf_ thinking , by citing a p>articularly cbhvincih*^ example 
or tub which the others might have missed or interpreted differently 
In other cases, the two whb are clbser tbgether may convince the 
minority person tb chart^e her/his mind. 3 - 6 - 7 = ??; 
4^4-6= 7?. 1 - 2 - 5 = ??; consensual fating will be left blank 



Supervision of this process will occur until the judges become familiar with 
the principles involved. Because of the plan for judges tb watch the tapes 
together and arrive at the consensual judgitieht, it is important that each 
judge be present each day that viewing is scheduled, and that each person ^ 
arrive punctually at the appointed time. 

* A c rreement Items 
^ • 

On "all othef itemst/ M6-M12; F6-F12j^ C6-C12 and Gl, the judge's independent 

ratings will be averaged for Scoring purposes. 

I 

B^t±n^s jxn^ Mothers (and Fathers^ 

The next few pages describe the rating scales in detail. Judges should study 
the information so that they are very f amili^ii with what each of the rating 
scale means and get a '^feeling" for the seven-p^int scale. 

The first and second categories. Ratings for Mothers and Ratings for Fathers, 
are identical. Thus, only one is described here. Ratings for Mothers: Ml - 
Ml 2 with the understanding that the jiidge^will be filling in a separate 
Ratings for Fathers: Fl ^ Fl2, and should apply the ^information from this 
section substituting the word father for mother. _ I 

Ml . Level bf Cbnfbrt During Commuhicatibn 

^ ~. — — _ 

Tense, uncomfortable, ? 1) 2 3 4 5 6 (?' Relaxed, cbinf brtable , 

anxious — at ease 



Negat^e values : A tense rribther is one who appears aware of the scrutiny bf 
the camera, whbse voice, sighing br body may indicate tension, whose 
cbrnmunicatibh with the child appear^ to be deterttiined by her own sta^te of 
tension, rather than by the child's needs or the requirement&^of the 
situation. She may always speak in a shrill ^bicej she may^inove or fidget;, 
re^tlesdlyj she may display' nervous mannerisms such as scratching herself. 
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wringing or twisting her hands-, tapping her foot or other objects; She may 
glance at the camera repeatedly and smile self-consciously; 
f 

Although too much relaxation sounds incongruous it could apply to mother who 
appears to lack energy and whose movements are slow and limp, ftn extreme case 
may be a person suffering from depression > a "1" rating. 

Optimum values ; The calm and comfortable mother will be characterized by her 
ease of movement, and the comfortable pitch of her voice or signfng style - 
She appears to engage in communication with her child Iji a manner which is not 
self-conscious. 



M2 Use of Body Language, Non-verbal Conununication > Gestures 

Makes frequent use of ges- 
ture, body language, 
physical movement 



Makes_ little use of gesture , ? 1) 2 3 4 5 6 (7 
body language, physical 
movemen^t 



Negative values ; A physically constrained mother is one who appears to use a 
paucity of body language in sending messages to the child. She may appear to 
be almost motionless. She may limit her movements, even when non-^ 
muhication could and perhaps should be used to further the child's understand- 
ing. ShiB may inhibit body language for expressive purposes; for expressing 
approval or disapproval of the child. Gesturing body language is ineffective 
or inappropriate . 

The mother who makies an exaggerated use of her body or of gestures may appear 
to have a frenetic quality to her body language which actually interferes with 
the cominunication of either affective or cognitive inf ormation . She should 
receive a "1" rating. 

Optimal values : The mother who is rated with a "6** or a' "7" should use body 
language and gesture appropriately to express affect and to implement 
instruction. Thus, a mothex might imitate an animal or pantomime walking when 
these means can give the child additional inf omiation. 

M3 Enjoyment of Communication with cjiild ^ 

Low apparent enjoyment of ?i)2 3 456(7 High apparent enjoyment of 

communication with child communication with child 



Negative values ; the mother with low enjoyment of her communication V7ith the 
child is one characterized by a certain woodenness> absence of smiling or of 
positive affect , by an c±)sence of verbal (or signed) statements of her own 
pleasure- SYf^ may appear to consider the communication time spent with the 
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child as a burden or a chore, or she may appear to regard the child merely as 
a receptacle or a reaipient of maternal favors. This mothex'may fail to show- 
much beyond polite interest in the childi 

The mother with an exaggerated expression of enjoyment may appear "saccharine" 
in the situation. She may look as if she feels that one must be cheerful at 
all times, or at least when one is dealing with children. She conveys a non- 
genuine quality in her expressions of affection, as if she might be attempting 
to /impress an observer with the depth of her devotion. She should get a "l" 
rating. ' . ^ 



Optimum v^alues ; The mother who has high apparent enjojment of the 
communication with her child has a bouyancy and an enthusiasm^ which appear ; 
quite genuine to the observer. She e.xpresses joy and pleasure j she may smile 

or laugh frequently > express delighted surprise at the child's mastery/ 
remarks/thoughts which she finds unexpected. She may hug^ kiss> or touch the 
child in expression of affection. ' ; 

M6 Use of VQlce 

Little or no use of- voice ? 1) 2 3 4 5 6 (7 Frequent use of voice 



M6 refers to vocal prbductibh whereas M5 has reference to a more complex 
verbal production. 

Negative values : The mother who is striking, for her absi5hci5 of vocal noise 
should be rated "1," arid there may be hisaririg arid deaf mothers whom you will 
see to he silerit throughout most (or all) of the videotape. 

A mother who goes overboard in vocal production, constantly talking, singing, 
screaming or who makes so much use of vocal sound that their vdice becomes 
unnerving should also get a negative rating of "1." 



The mother who makes frequent vocal sounds should receive a 
high rating of "6** or "7" whether these may be said to be expressive of 
emotion (pleasure, anger, frustration, surprise) or of symbolic meaning 
(language — understandable or not) or in play (humming, singing for pleasure). 



M7 Understandable Speech 

Little or no understandable ?1) 23456 (7 Much understandable speech 
speech 



This characteristic of the mother should be rated primarily from the 
perspective of the rater' s understanding what the mother says. There may be a 
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situation where the technical quality of the auditory track impacts negatively 
on the vocal reproduction. In this case:, the rater should take into account 
the "receiver's" apparent understanding of a word or phrase the rater also 
believes the mother has made ajL\ apprbximatibh of the sbund(s) to which the 
receiver has responded. 

The comparative context for rating the hearing mothers should be on a 
continuum of all heairing women. The comparative context for_ rating the deaf 
nothers should be on a continuum of all severely to profoundly deaf women. Do 
not compare the deaf mothers to hearing women in terms of their speech _ ' 

production, but only to other deaf women. This means, that at least a few of 
the di5af mothers (and probably all of the hearing mothers) will receive 
ratings of "6" or "7." (If the deaf mothers were compared to hearing women, 
the highest rating we might expect them to get might be a "3" or so) . 

TheriB will obviously be some carry-over between ratings oh M7 (understandable 
speech) and M6 (use of voice) in the sense that those mothers who are 
virtually sili5nt during the videotaping S^hd thus are rated "1" or "2" for M6) 
will also, by definition, be rated a "1" or "2" for M7. However, the. mother 
who speaks very .tctrely, but is understandable when she does attempt to say a 
word might receive^ a higher rating oh M7 rather than a "1" or "2." 



M8 Response to Sound 



No apparent response to ?1)23456.(7 
sound 



Frequent response to 
sound 



\ _ 

Most if not all of the hearing mdthers are expected to have a "normal" 
response of "7" to environmental and speech sounds. That is, they will turn 
toward, comment on or otherwise demonstrate they auditorially perceived (not 
necessarily understood) the sound. The rater should consider any interfering 
noise when rating this characteristic. 

in deaf mothers, the rater will see variation in their apparent responses to 
sound. That is, they may or may npt always turn toward the sound source 
whatever 'it is. A deaf mother should receiv? a high ("6" or "7") rating if 
she frequently and consistently responds to a range of sounds. 

/. * 

^ M9 Voice guality 

Unpleasant vocal quality ? 1) 2 3 4 5 6 (7 Pleasing vocal quality 



"Plearing" and "displeasing" is a dimension even more subjective than many ^ 
others which are to be rated . Admittedly , a sound which drives one person to 
distraction may seem only mildly unpleasant to another. Some isdUnd 



frequencies bother some individuals more than they do others. There are even 
v^iat'ibhs between men and women in the kinds arid iritensities of sburid which 
would be called displeasirig - Even within these limitations, however, the 
judges will probably be iri fair agreemi5rit, at li5ast for the extreme cases- 



Mothers (deaf arid hearirig) who make little or rib use of their voices should be 
rat'Cd "?". , Thbsie whb Have shrill, shriekirig voices which a rater finds very ^ 
uripleasant should Ije^ giveri^ a "1"^ Thbse whbse vocal (riot verbal ) quality mtsM 
clbsely approximates that' bf hearirig wbmeri will probably receive the highest 
ratirigs: a '^6" or a "7". Hearirig mothers will most Ukely receive *a high 
fatirig bf "6" br^"7." -Obviously, thismay riot always^be the case, since some 
hearirig mothers have shrill, wl^riirig, bverly-loud and other types of vocal 
qualities which a particular listener may find unpleasant. 

^ MlO Understandable Manu aJ^^^yirtoj^ 



Few or no understandal?le ? 1) 2 3 4 5 6 (7 Many understandable manual 

manual symbols ' s^^mbols , ^ 




This characteristic of the mother should be rated primarily from the 
perspective of the rater' s understanding what the mother signs or finger- 
spells. There may be a situation where the technical quality of the video 
impacts negatively on the vilbal reproduction- In this case, the rater should 
take into account the "receiver's" appareni: understanding of a sign or sign ^ 
phrase ^if the rater also believes the mother has made ah approximation of the 
sign or f ingerspeiling to which the reqeiver has respond3d- 

The comparative context for rating the hearihg mothers should .be on a 
continuum of ai^:4iB^ring persons who have learned to sigh Ipo^ "native")-. The 
comparative context for rating the deaf mothers should be bh a cptitihuuin of 
all severely to profoundly deaf persons who are probably "native" signets- Db 
not compare the hearing mothers tpTdeaf persons^ J.h terms of their manual 
symbol production, but ^ only to other hearing persons, who prbbably learned to 
sign- This means that at least a few of the hearirig_mothers (arid prbbably all 
of the deaf mothers) will receive, ratings bf "6" or "7-" (If the hekririg 
mothets were comipared tb_ deaf mbthers who are native sigriers, the highest ^ 
rating we might expect them tb get might be a "3" br sb) . 



There will bbvibusJy be some carryover betweeri ratirigs bri MlO (understandable 
manual syinbbls) and M2 (use of bbay lariguage, gestures) in the serise that 
those rhbthers who are virtually withbut gestural movement during the , 
videotaping, (arid thus are rated "1" br "2" for M2) will also, by definition, 
be rated a "1" br "2";fbr MlO- Uc^evef , the mother who gestures very rarely, ^ 
but is uriderstaridaiile wheri she dbes attempt tb sign a word might receive a 
higher ratirig bri MlO rather thari ^ "1" or "2." 
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Mil ^ ^£ye ^ Contact for Cdmin uniGati-on \^ 

Little of no eye contact ? 1) 2 3 4 5 6 (7, Frequteht J apprbptiate 

eye contact 



Eye contact is a social reinforcer for conversation, discussion cyr- ^rdb airly 
any face-to-face communication. 



Negative values : ^^dges should give^a low rating of "1" or to /tehe mother 

vbo seems to avoid eye contact withr her deaf c^iid most of the time. This 
mother would appear to be consistently "no^ looking", at the child so as to 



avoid having to respond or seek communication with him/her (an extreme case). 
This is especially noticeable if the dhiid tries to get and hold her attention 
so he/she could tell her something. 

igptimum values ; Mothers who jTre sensitized or^tuned ^n" to coium b^i ication 
^ith ti]e child would have frequent* eye contact with him/her so thart she is 
prepared to respond and/or can rea^i^y initiate comminication. A mother would 
^ceive a "6" or "7^' fo'r this apparent and appropriate eye contact. The 
mother's eye contact should "match" the child's apparent •'need" for eye 
contact- Obviously r the inotfher should not go overt^oard and stare at the child 
while ignoring other elements in the environment. Judges should reflect 
differences in the mother's ability to "tune in" via appropriate eye contact. 

\ 

^ Ml 2 guality of Manual Syi^ols 

Unpleasant qi^lity ? 1) 2 3 4 5 6 H . Pleasing quality 



^ "FQ easing" and "displeasing" is a. dirtfcisibh even more subjective than many;' 
others 'Vhich are to be rated. • Admitt-elly, a sighing style which drives one/ 
person Co distraction may seem only mildly- unpleasant \tb another . Some 
signing characteristics bbtlier sbttie individuals more .^than they do others. 
Even within these limitations , . however r the jud^ges will probably be in fair 
agreement at least for the extreme ca^'Ss. 

Negative value s^ : Mothers (deaf and hearing) who make little or' no use of 
manual, syrrfcols should be rated^"?". Those whose signing "style" is offensive 

.to you, extreme in some «5U2d.ity , e.g., tod large for the sifJation, signer 
looks away,, lacks eye contact, should be given a "1," "2." Other character- 
istics may ^e offensive to a particular judge and should be considered under 

■ "quality" (M12) and jiOt understanding- (MIO) . 

Optimum values : Those whose gestural movement and signing quality (not 
content ) are smooth, rhythmical ,* precise and "personal" to the receiver — or 
whos# other characteristics the judges find pleasing — should receive a "6" 

• — 



or "7" rating. Obviously deaf mothers may hot autbrnatically receive a high 
rating since they could have a style of sighing the quality of which is> 
overalls not pleasing to the observer." 

-.• ^ 

' Ratings for Children 

____ _. . _ . ^ 

CI Level of Comfort During Conmunicatibr^ 



Tense, uncomfortable, shy, ?1) 23456 (7 Relaxed, comfortable 

fearful ' 



Negative values : Thi5 child who is extremely tense arid uncdnf drtable in 
Cdminunicatidn with his/her parents may speak and/dr sigh in an extreme 
fashion; he/she might display dther mannerisms reflecting nervdusness. The 
child appears anxidus, sel f-cdnscidus and under scrutiny. - His/her bddy 
indicates tensidn. Tdpics df cdininunicatidn seem to be detennined by his/her 
state df discoiTtfdrt rather than by the requirements of the situation; 



There is a theoretical possibility of observing^ child who exhibits an 
extreme degree df relaxation, td the pointy wh eye he seems to have little body 
tdne or "tension" — he is "atonic" . Perhap&^e seems listless or sleepy; 
His relaxed attitude seems not so much to r^uit from fiis feeling "at home" 
and comfortable as from appargjwt*>^sinterest in or boredqm with what is going 
on. He/she should receive aJ"l." 

Optimum yglo^^gs - ThV/ calm fnd relaxed child will be characterized by her/his 
ease in movement during communication and a comfortable signing style (and 
perhaps voice quality) . The communication is not self-conscious But, rather, 
is at ease, "at home." • # 



C2 Use' of Body Language Non-Verbal Communication, Gestures 

Physically constricted, ? 1) 2 3 4 5 6 (7 Frequent body movement 

exhibits very little body much non-verbal com- 

movement or gesture rhuhicatibh and gesture 



Negative values : The child who is physically constricted may seem to Jack 
freedom or to_be restrained in expressing himself. He may use gestures which 
are very small in their scope (or hp gestures at. all). These children may 
seem tense, hold their hands wooj^ehly at their sides, hunch their shoulders 
and keep their elbows held stiffly against their bodies. 

An excess of activity, which the mother seems td find unmanagipable (and 
Appropriately so, from the rater's point df view) , wduld be given a "1." Thii 
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behavior could be referred to as "hyperactivity," but this has been deliber- 
ately set off in guotatibh marks since you are hot being asked for a clinical 
judgment of pathbiogical behavior. You should merely reflect what seems to be 
inappropriate or excessive body rribverrierit. The child who is rated as 
"hyperactive" would alsb probably be given a rating of "1" on Item C13, 
indicating that he is also distractable . 



Optimun values : The child" who is rated as showing a good deal of body , . 
movement, and much pihysical activity , may be characterized as using very . 
broad, (and appropriate), but smbotj> gestures, a great deal of pantomime ^itt^ 
arms, body, head arid shbuldeirs. You may include mobile facial expressions . (o«| 
the lack of them) to cdritributffe td' the decision on this rating. ^, 

C4-C5 Enjoyment of Communic a tion_with Mothe z^^d/or Father ,. ' 

Low apparent enjoyment of ? 1) 2 3 4 5 6 (7 ^^-^_?PP?^§^^ ^^^oyment 

cdmmunicatidri ^with mother/ of^ comitrnn'icatidn with 

father ; ' mother/father 



Negative valued : The child who is rated "1" on- apparent enjoyment of coimnuni- 
catidn with his/her mother and/or father may appear to be sullen, to smile 
rarely, to resist her/his parent's suggestions, ,or ignore her/him entirely. 
He/she may appear to enjoy the meal ^r the videotaping, but still be given a 
low rating for enjoyment of comm.unifcation with his/her mother and/or father. 

The behavior of the child who has an exaggerated response to his/her mother's/ 
father's presence: that is, who appears to derive all of his/her ' gratifi- 
cation in the situation from her/his mother's/father's approval and/or her/his 
suggestions should also receive a "1." ^ 

Optimum values : The child who is given the optimum rating bf "7" will give 
many visible signs of genuine enjoyment .of being with the mother/father arid 
coiranunicating with them. The child may give the pareht(s) a hug br a kiss. 
He/she may smile at them often or laugh as they share a joke br tell a stdry. 

C6 Use bf Voice 

Little or no use of voice ? 1) 2 3 4 5 6* (7 Frequent use of voice 



C5 refers to vocal pirbductidri, where C6 has reference to a more complex verbal 
production. ... 

Negative values : The child whd is striking for his absence of vocal produc- 
tibri shbuld be rated "1", and there may be several deaf chii<3ren whom you will 
see tb be silent thrdUghdut mdst (or all) of the tape. 
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A child who goes overboard in vocal production^ constantly iscrearning, 
grunting, yelling, talking, or singing should receive a "1" rating. 



The child who inakes frequent vocal sounds she^ld receive a 



high rating ("6" or "7") whether these may be said to be expres^ve of emotion 
(pleasure, anger, frustration, surprise)^ or of more syn^oiic meaning (attempt 
at language which are or are not understandable) or in play (humming or 
singing .for pleasure, imitating noises of cars and tracks); 



CI X3nderstandable Speech 



Little or no understand- ? 1) '2 3 4 ,5 6 (7 Much understandable 

able speech \ speech 



in rating this characteristic^ the first question of defihitibh which may 
arise is: ^'understandable to whom the rater watching the interacti^^ or 
the person to whom the spoken messages were conveyed by the child?" This 
partidular rating will be defined as referring primarily in terms of the 
rater' s understanding of what the child says. (The mother's and father's 

apparent understanding of the child's spoken messages will be one of the . 

factors contributing to the rating given for "reciprocal mother/father-child 
understanding'^). The word "primarily'V is inserted as a qualification^ of the 
definition of this dimension because the technical, quality of the vocal 
reproduction varies somewhat from one tape to another and the sound repro- 
duction in some cases in not optimal. Therefore, judges should take into 
account a mother's/father's apparent understanding of a word or phrase i£ the 
rater also believes that the child" has made an approximation of the sound or 
sounds to which the mother has responded. 

Secondly, the comparative context for rating this children should be on a 
continuum of all severely to profoundly deaf children. That is, do not 
compare the deaf children to hearing children in terms of their speech 

p>roductibh, but only to other deaf children. This means that we should find 

that ^t least a few of the children have ratings of "6" or "7". (If they were 
compared to hearing children, the highest rating we might expect for any of 
the deaf children might be a "3" or possibly a "4"). 

There will obviously be some carry-over between ratings on €7. ^^'^^^^'Standabie 
speech) and C6 (use of voice) in the sense that the children whoa^ almost or 
completely silent during the taping (and thus are rated "i" or "i^'Yfor C6) 
will also, by definition, be rated a ''i'' or "2" for e7. However, the child 
who speaks very rarely, but is understandable when he/she does attempt to say 
a word might receive a rating of "2*' or "S" on CI , rather than a "1" or "2". 
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C8 Response to Sound 

./ 

No apparent response to ? 1) 2 3 4 5 6 (7 "1 Frequent response to 

sound . . <: . sound 

% 



Although the deaf children included in this research study have been tested 
and shown to have a decibel loss so severe that they would seem to have no 
usable hearing in the speech range ^ you will see sbthe variation in their 
apparent response to sound. That is^ they will often or sometimes turn toward 
their mothers/fathers when their name is called or when some other vocal 
signal is given. They may appear to turn toward' the dbbr at the sound of a 
knock. They may demonstrate that they heard some extraneous noise in the room 
which has also been picked up by the micrbp>hbhe. : They may "cbminerit" on isdme 
particular sbund. _ The child shbuld receive a "6" or "7" if she/he 
cbnsistently and freciuehtly responds to a range of sounds. 

C9 Voice g uality 
% __ 
Unpleasant vocal quality ? 1) 2 3 4 5 ^ (7 Pleasing vocal quality 



"Pleasing" ^d "displeasing" is a dimension even more subjective than many 
others which^irevtb be rated. Admittedly, a sound which drives one person to 
distraction may seeit\ only mildly unpleasant to another. Some sound 
frequi5hcies bother some individuals more than they ^9 pthers. There are even 
variations between men and women in the kinds and intensities of sound which 
would he called displeasing. Even within these limitations^ however, it is 
expected that the judges will be in fair agreement, at least for the extreme 
cases . 

Children who make little or no use of their voices shbuld be rated Thbse 
who have shrill, shrieking voices which. a rater finds very unpleasant should 
be given a "1." Those whose vocal (not verbal ) quality most clbscly apprbxi^ 
mates that of a hearing child will probably receive the highest ratings: a 
••6" or a "7." Obviously, this may not always be the case^ since sbme hearing 
phiidren have shrill, whining, bverly-lbud or other types' bf vbcal qualities' 
which a particular listener may find unpleasant. / V ... 



CIO Undeg^tandable Manual Symbbls 

Few or no understandable ?1) 23 4 56 (7 Many understandable 

manual symbbls inanual symbols 



this characteristic bf the child should be rated primarily from the perspec- 
tive of the rater's understanding %*hat the child signs or fingerspells. There 
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may be a. situation where the technical quality of the video irnpacts negatively 
oh the visual reproduction. In this case^ the rater ^hbuld take into account 
the "receiver's" apparent understanding of a sigh or sigh phrase i^.the rater 
also believes the child has made ah ap»prbxirriatioh of the sigh or 
fingerspellihg to which the receiver has responded, 

The comparative context for rating the deaf children should be on a continuum 

of severely to profoundly deaf children of about 10-12 years of age who 

probably learned to sigh at about 3-5 years of age or earlier. A deaf child 
with deaf parents who learned to sign as ah infant would probably reflect a 
high rating of "7." 

There will obviously be some carry-over between ratings on CIO junderstandable 
manual syitibbls) and C2 (use of body language, gestures^ in the sense that 
those children who are virtually without gestural movement during the 
videotaping (and thus are rated "1" or "2" for 02) will aiso^ by definition, 
be rated a "1" or "2" for CIO. However, the child who gestures very rarely, 
but is understandable when she/he does attempt to sign a word might receive a 
higher rating on CIO rather than a "1" or "2." 

Cll ^ye Contact for Communication 

Little or no eye contact ?i)23456(7 frequent, apprc^_i'^e 

eye contact 



> - -/,--- 

Eye contact is a social reinforcer for conversation^ discussion or probably 
any face-to-face communication. . 

Negative values ; Judges should give a low rating of "1" or "2" to the child 
who seems to avoid eye contact V7ith his/her _ parents most of the time. This 
child would appear to be consistently "not looking" at the parent so as to 
avoid having to respond or seeji^cbmihunicatioh with them (ah extreme dalse) . 
This is especially noticeable if the parent tries to get and hbld the child's 
attention so they could, tell him/her something. 

Optimum values : phildren, who are sensitized or "tuned in" to communication 
with their parents would have frequent eye contact with them bo that they are 
_prepared-tp respond and/or can readily initiate cbmmuni cat ion. A child would 
deceive a "6" or V^" fbrthis apparent and- appropriate eye contact^ The 
child's eye contact should "match" the parent's apparent "need" for eye 
contact. Obviously, the child should nbt go overboard and^stare at the parent 

while ignoring bthej>^elernents in the envirbnment. •^^^ges should refie^^ 

differences in tfie child's ability tb "tune in" via appropriate eye contact. 
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C12 Quality of Manual Sytttbols 
Unpleasant quality ? ij 2 3 4 5 6 (7 Pleasing quality 



"Pleasing" and "displeasing" is a dimension even more subjective than many 
others which are to be rated- Admittedly, a signing style which drives one 
person to distraction may seem only mildly unpleasant to another. Some 
signing characteristics bother some individuals more than they <3o others. 
Even within these limitations, however, the judges will^probably be in fair 
agreement at least for the extreme cases. ^ 



\ 



Negative values : Children who make little or no use of manual symbols should 
be rated "?". Those whose signing "style^' is offensive to you^ extreme in 
some quality, e.g.^ too large for the sitmation, signer looks away, lacks 
simultaneous eye contact^ should be gi^nfe "1"^ "2." Other characteristics 
may be offensive to a particular judge atra should be^fconsidered under quality 
{Cl2) and not understanding (CIO). 

Optimum values : Those whose gestural movement and signing quality (not the 
content ) are smooth > rhythmical , precise and persohai " or whose other 
characteristics the ju(2lges find pleasing should receive a "6" or "7" 
rating. 

C13 fittehtibh Span 

?1) 23456 (7 Attentive for long 

periods 



Negative values : The child who is distractable , who has a Short attention 
span is unable br unwilling to concentrate on a single aspect of his/her 
envirbnltieht for a period of time which would enedsle him/her to learn from or 
abbiit it. (This includes the dimension which involves a period of time long 
enough for tive another or other caretaker to cdiranent or explain its signifi- 
caride'~tt) the ch\ld) . This irefers to t^e child who appears to be distracted by 

internal stimuli and not to the child who is dijstracted by -overt external 

- _ _ _ _ ^ _ _ _ __ _ — — 

ones. Thus, the child whose mother's or father's attention, commands or 

observations to her/him flit quickly from one topic or* object to another, ' 

should not be srated "1." .^intractable rating should be reserved for that 

child who cannot sit still long enough to eat his/her dinner with the family 
or who seems unable to be attentive to a bit of communication. 

A negative rating should be given the child* who is so attentive that he seems 
incapable of shifting his/her attention from one topic or object to another, 
even when^coaxed to do ^o by his/her mother or father, or when the external 
situation would seem to demand it. 



Distractable , short 
attentibn span 
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Optiitiuin v a laes ; The child who demonstrates that h<&/she is capable of 
attending to the meal and conversation among/between family members (the 
understanding level may varyl and can maintain interest for a long period of 
time while still retaining the ability to shift his/her attention to different 
topics, should be given the optimum rating ("6" or "7"), 

What ofc the child who demonstrates a high degree of^tit^st^actability during one 
P??^_9^ the dinner (e.g., the end), but demonstrates a high degree of 
attentiveness during another portion of the dinner (e.g., the beginning)? 
This child should receive a "middle" rating,: i.e. "4" or "5", depending on the 
rater's judgment of the strength of the direction in which liis/her behavior 
seems to "tip the scale," 



Ratings for Reciprocal Mother-Child (and Father-Child) Communication 

r 

The next five scafes should be applied identically to both mother-child and 
father-child communication. Only the mother-child communication is describe^ 
here in order to save space and avoid redundancy. Judges will be rating 
father-child separately from mother-child communication. Again, substitute 
the word father for mother in that application. 



Rl Level/Amount of Mutual Under stajidihg 



Mother and child appear to 
have little or ho mutual 
understanding 



1) 2 3 4 '5 6 (7 



Motherland child appear 
to have complete uhder- 
stahdihg 



R2 Level/T^buht of Mutual Gratification from Cbmmuhi cation 



Mbther and child appear 
tb gain littli5 br hb 
mutual gratif icatibh from 
thi5ir cbmmuhicatibh - 
frustratibh high fbr both 



1) 2 3 4 5 6 (7 



Mbther and child appear 
tb gain a great deal bf 
mutual gratif icatibh 
frbm their cbmmuni- 
catibh 



The key to both of these scales, Rl and R2, lies in the words "reciprocal" and 
"mutual." For r we are interested in the relative degree to which the 
mother-child dyad show^mutual or reciprocal understanding of each other's 
messages: both verbaaand non-verbal. For R2 , we are interested, in the 
degree to which the mdther and child appear to gaii reciprocal or mutual 
gratification from their communication. V 

In order for the pair to receive a high rating for understanding , the mother 
must understand the child's requests i /»bsi^ations, jokes, demands^ and ; 
questions wheth^ these are communicateS 'through speech^ vocalization^ 
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gesture, ^Jfc omime , sign language, facial expression, and tfie phild must 
demonstrate that she/he understands the mother's requests, observations, 
admonitions, and commands, by whatever communicative mode the motheif sends the 
messages. (The child need. not follow the mother's commands, |but should make 
some sign which indicates ho has understood that a command^ etc., was made.) 
The same principle holds for high ratings for H2: Both mother and «hild must 
appear to find pleasure in their communication. 

r 

R3 Spatial Distance > Placement of Mother and Child for Communication 

Spatial distance is almost *?1) 23456 (7 Spatial distance appro- 

always too close oar too far priate for mother and 



child 



Negative values : The extreme rating of "1" for the mbther-ch-ild pair should 
be assigned when the spatial distance between the two is: a) tod cldse--when 
^ they seem to be relyiriglbn actual physical contact or spatial closeness for 
Security-reassurarici5. ihi5 or the other may seem to be " smothering" or 
"clinging." Theri5 may bi5 several examples of the qhild's sitting on the 
mother's lap eithisr at hi5r insistence, »br when the child has initiated the 
contact; b) too far — when thisy seem to be placed out of range for either 
visual/manual or bral/aural cbmmun%catibn. One br the other may seem to 

"avbid" br "reject" being i?i spatial communication range with the other. 

There would prbbably be a lot of avoidance behavior in either mother or child. 

Opt-4mu m values : The high values of "6" or should be assigned when both 

mother and child keep an appropriate spatial distance for communication^ 
whether dral/aursil or visual/manual. You could prpbably observe* movement 
regarding placement of the mother and child but they seem alway^^to Save a 
-"sense" df being a receiver (and so are ready) and a sender in the communx- 
catidn prdcess. 



Great imbalance in messages 
sent and received, either 
mother or child greatly, 
overweighted 



R4 Balance of Messages Sent and Received 
? i) 2 3 4 5 6 (7 



Number of messages sent 
and received approxi- 
mately equal > ^neither 
mother nor child has 
disproportionate number 



Negative values ; -This item is based oh the premise that in any hiMtiah ihter*^^ *. 
.action^ including that of children and adults, cbmmuhicatiph must be two-way; 
that is> neither of the two members of a communicative dyad should send a 
greatly disproportionate number of the messages. Thus, you are asked to ^t^p 
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'*^} *!16yi** T^tin^ to those mother-child pairs, where either th6 mother or the 
child' sends , a largely disproportionate number of the messages (verbal or 
.hoh'^yerbal) - * (For any pairs you rate with a "l" or "2" or a "3"^ please check 

. whethei: it/;,vas the mother or the child who sent the larger n\iinber of 
*Tnes sages) k ^ 

Optiihuin values ; The bj^'tifrium is seen here as being ah equivalent humbit of 
messages sent" by each individual- Thus, the optimum rating in this case would 
be , "T" and "fe'V.with "4"' and r"5-^V 'represent ihg, as usual, the middle or average 
categories. ~^ ' > - 

- * - . Rati^ng - for. Geiiera l^Fan^^y Gbini^ 

Gl Aittount of Fairly CbtttnlUni cation 

Very quiet, little or xio . ? 1) 2 3 4 5 6 (7 - Appropriate aJtidunt of 

corranunication ' communication 



Rating of the overall l^vei/amount o^: communication in the family should be 
considered. Does there vappear to be a consistent ccMwSunication level overall 
that is reflected in the videotape? ^Tfie judges wiii heed to consider the 
effect the presence of the videotaping might have on the level of communi-^ 
cation. The judges^ are to reflect how much communicatioh seems to go on in 
the family conong each and ail family membirs. Thi^ should provide some back- 
ground against which some of the other ratings can be considered. 

Negative values : Does the family seemi to only eat and hot talk? If you judge 
the family to be generally quiet whether oi^^ot they are being videotaped, 
then give, the family a lower rating of "1?^ "2." . 

Positive values ; The entire family appear? to be "chatting" as they hotmally 
.do (without videotaping) and does not appear to be straining to make conver- 
sation. If you judge the family to be ^fenerally coimnuhicativ^ whether* or hot 
they are being videotaped^ then give them a high rating of "6** or "7." 



GAttAUDEt eObLEGE Family Ehvirbhmeht Study 

Barbara Bodner- Johnson ' Fatnily ID: • 

Rater if : 

ComiDufiicatidh Coropetency Rating Form 



Mother 



^father Child 



*1. Level of comfort during ? 1) 2 3 4 5 6 (7 ? 1) 2 3 4 5 6 (7 ? 1) 2 3 5 5 6 (7 
communication . ( ) . ( ) ( ) 

*2. Use of body language, L ? 1) 2 3 4 5 6 (7 ' ^ ? 1) 2 3 4 5 5 (7 ? 1) 2 3 4 5 6 (7 

nonverbal commuhicatioft^ ( ) ( ) ( ) 

gestures 

*3 Enjoyment of commuhica- ? 1) 2 3 4 5 6 (7 ? 1) 2 3 4 5 6 (7 

tion with child (5 ( ) 

*4 Enjoyment of commuhica- .? 1) 2 3 4 5 6 (7 

tion with mother ( ) 

*5. Enjoyment of commuhica^ ' ? 1) 2 3 4 5 6 (7 

tion with father ( ) 

6. Use of voice ? 1) 2 3 4 5 6 (7 ? 1) 2 3 4 5 6 (V ? 1) 2 3 4 5 6 (7 

7. Understandable speech ? 1) 2 3 4 5 6 (7 ? 1) 2 3 4 5 6 (7 ? i) 2 3 4 5 6 (7 

■ - ■ ■ . ■ ^ 

8. Response to sound ? 1) -2 3 4 5 6 (7 ? i) 2 3 4 5 6 (7 ? i) 2 3 4 5 6 (7 

9. Voice quality ? 1) 2 3 4 5 6 (7 ? 1) 2 3 4 5 6 (7 ? 1) 2 3 4 5-6-.(7 

10. Understandable manual ? 1) 2 3 4 5 6 (7 ? 2 3 4 5 6 (7 ? 1) 2 3 4 5 6 (7 
symbols ' 

11. Eye contact for communi- ? 1) 2 3 4 5 6 (7 \ ? 1) 2 3 4 5 6 (7 ? 1) 2 3 4.5 6 V 
cation 

"i2. Quality of manual ? 1) 2 3 4 5 6 (7 ? 1) 2 3 4 5 6 ?7 ? 1) 2, 3 4 5 6 (j' 

symbols 

ki3; Attention span , ' ? 1) 2 3 4 5 6 (7 

*«Cbhsensus items; ( 0 * Cbrisehstis Score 

ERJC 
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Rating Form 
Page 2 



Mother-Child ' 



Father-Child 



Child 



*Rl, Level/ambuht of mutual 
understanding 



? 1) 2 3 4 5 6 (7 



? 1) 2 3 4 5 6 (7 
( ) 



( ) 



*R2. Level /amount of mutual 
gratification from 
cbmmuhicatibh 



? 1) 2 3 4 5 6 (7 
( ) 



? 1) 2 3 4 5 6 (7 



( ) 



*R3. Spatial distance ^ placement ? 1) 2 3 4 5-6 (7 
of parent-child for ( ) 

cbmmuriicat ibri 



? 1) 2 3 4 5 6 (7 
( ) 



( ) 



*R4. Balance bf messages sent ?1) 23456 (7 71)23456 (7 

f arid .received ( ) . ( ) 



Gl, Amount of family 
cdmmuriicatidri 



? 1) 23456 (7 ? 1) 23456 (7 ? 1) 234561 
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Variable List 

r— Jr- 

VaricdDles: Labels: 



VAR 230 Extent and content of recreational, activities of parents 

arid child ^ > 
VAR 164 Parerital aspiratibris for child's educatibri-^level 

achieveinerit' ^ _ ' . 5 

VAR 170 Parents' expectatioris or standard for child's current 

grades ^ . ■ 

VAR 200 Child reads to paferits iri ariy cbminuriicatibri: mode 

VAR 204 Extferit child reads books bri his/her bwri 

VAR 205 ^Freguericy parents ^help child with English grananar 

VAR 209 Frequency parents introduce child to a new word and/or 

_ sign ' ^ V: . - - 

VAR 210 Extent parents read books . 

VAR 211 Parjamts read to child, at early age before preschpol 

VAR 213 Child brings books home to read from library, school ~6x* 

friend " 
VAR 231 Parents expect child to do homework regularly 

VAR 232 How much time parents expect child to do homework; 

VAR 234 Parental preparation and planning for .tjHe attainment of 

child's educational goals^ 
VAR 241 Parents' knowledge of content of child's school studies* 

VAR 242 Parents' knowledge of the child's grades/prbgress in 

school studies 

VAR 276 Frequency parents discuss child's progress at school 

VAR 243 Encyclopedias in home and parents discuss them with child 

VAR 247 The extent and content of educatibnal activities parents 

and child engage in together 
VAR 254 " Parent involvement in child's sporting activities 

VAR 262 Time child watches TV on weekends 

VAR 261' Parents' discussion with child of Ty*]-^rograihs 

VAR 26^ji At what agfe parents expect/allow child to earn spehdirig 

money 

VAR*268 At what age .parents expect/allow child to go around the 

neighborhood to play where he/she wants 
VAR 271 At what age parents expect/allow child to inakfe; certairi 

decisions _ _ _ - 

VAR 288 Parents' mariner of adaptirig tb chil^d'^ deafriess. 

VAR 289 Parte^' ^kribwledge level arid riature bf child's hearing 

VAR 290 Parerits' kribwledge bf type, furictibri arid appropriateriess 

' of child's^ hearirig aid , : ^ 

VAR 2^1 .Parerits' kribwledge bf cbriterit bf child's speech and 

audjtbry training 2 

VAR 293 Frec|uency parents discuss child's progress in speech and 

^uditory training _'_ _ L i_ 

VAR 294 Frequency parerits meet with teacher to discuss cliiid's 

progress iri speech and* auditory training . 

VAR 295 Parents learned to sign ^relative to when the need became 

apparent -^^^^^ 



Variables: Labels: 



VAR 2?7 Parents' activities related to learning sign language 

VAR 298 Frequency parents discuss child's general cdnmiunication 

(receptive and expressive language) progress (oral of 
• manual) 

VAR 299 Frequency parents ineet with teacher to discuss child's 

communication progress 
VAR 300 Parents' knowledge of child's general communication^^ 

"H- abilities : 
VAR 301 Exteflt of parents' participation in deaf community 

VAR 305 Frequency parents discuss deaf community 

VAR 307 Parental belief regarding supervision needs of deaf 

children '_ 
VAR 311 Parental belief regarding the need^to explain discipline 

rules and techniques ■ 
VAR 42 :P^entai satisfactiorf with child' s^?6chooi 

VAR 43 Parental belief regarding amount o£ homewor)c 

VAP 46 ?5^9^D^ 9^ ^^^L n^^sic, and drama 

VAR 47 Parental belief regarding eunount of reading instruction 

VAR 48 Parents' belief that the child's school curriculum should 

include more mathematics 
VAR 49 Parental belief regarding teacher's friendliness 

VAR 5b Parental belief regarding teacher's fairness 

VAR 51 Parental belief regarding teacher* s interest in child's 

education- 

VAR 53 Parents' belief regarding child's time spent on special 

. causes for deaf children _ 
VAR 54 Parental belief regarding their v/elcbmeness in the school 

VAR 56 Parental belief regarding how well deaf and hearing 

children mix in school _ _ 

VaI^ 57 Parental belief regarding the aihbuht of information they 

receive about the child's school progress 
VAR 259 ehlld's activities after school 

VAR 260 Child's activities after evening meal 

VAR '165 Parental expectations for child's education- level 

achieveineht ^ _ 

> VAR 167 Parental aspirations for child's pccupation-level 

^ achievement 
VAR 173"" Parents' jobs 

VAR 174 " Whether parents wish to change jobs : 

VAR 185 Frequency |5arehts give child articles from newspaper or 

magazines 1_ 
VAR 186 Extent of parents •English usage in the home 

VAR 187 Extent of child ^s English usage in the home 

VAR 188 • ^ Keenness of parents for correct and effective language 

usage ^ * 

VAR 18? Quality of language usage of the parents 

VAR 237 Frequency parents praise or. congratulate child 

VAR 286 Parents' beliefs regarding their adaptation to their 

' child's deafness 
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Math Computation 
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